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Art:  Forms  Symbolic  of  Import 


•   Michael  Sikorski 


Mr.  Sikorski,  who  as  an  undergraduate  wrote  in  an  early 
issue  of  four  quarters,  here  returns  to  the  pages  of  the  magazine 
with  a  creative  reaction  to  the  Symposium  on  Creative  Writing 
in  the  previous  numbers  of  this  volume.  He  has  sensed  the  prin- 
ciples at  work  in  the  best  of  those  responses,  has  stated  them  ex- 
ceedingly well,  and  has  clothed  them  in  wide-ranging,  apt  examples 
that  show  how  fully  he  himself  lives  those  truths.  Although  he  is 
engaged  in  an  arduous  and  often  frustrating  branch  of  education — 
developmental  reading — he  has  evolved  and  set  down  here  an  ad- 
mirably complete  and  intimately  personal  philosophy  of  art  and  life. 


The  person  who  in  conversation  strikes  off  a  comparison  such  as  "She's 
a  real  life  Carmen,"  or  "He's  something  of  a  Hamlet"  is  (1)  acknowledging 
the  non-discursive  as  an  epistemological  category  and  (2)  crediting  the 
symbolism  of  art  with  the  capacity  to  solve  the  problem  of  articulation 
created  by  such  a  category.  If  the  comparison  is  no  more  than  stated  above, 
casual  and  momentary,  the  significance  is  greater,  not  less.  It  bespeaks  an 
immediately  total  presentation  of  import,  impossible  in  discursive  language 
because  of  the  rubric  of  logical  sequence. 

What  do  such  references  "mean"?  The  reference  to  the  Bizet-Merimee 
heroine  could  mean  simply  that  a  given  "she"  is  exciting  but  fickle.  Yet  it 
could  mean  much  more.  For,  in  Carmen,  what  is  usually  thought  of  as  an 
annoying  but  amusing  female  prerogative  acquires  the  dimension  of  the 
classical  tragic  flaw:  Carmen's  love  for  Don  Jose  is  true  love  for  as  long  as 
it  lasts.  When  it  does  not  last  —  she  had  warned  that  her  love  would  be 
only  for  a  day  —  the  change  is  faced  squarely.  Not  even  to  save  her  life 
will  she  be  a  hypocrite.  Her  honesty  is  total  and  fierce  —  cruel,  too,  but 
brave  and  admirable.  Should  someone  prove  herself  to  be  even  half  a  Car- 
men, she  would  be  altogether  superb! 

The  reference  to  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  can  likewise  be  interpreted  with 
varying  degrees  of  depth.  It  could  mean  simply  that  the  person  spoken  of  is 
a  man  who  does  not  act  rashly;  that  he  is  a  man  who  thinks  before  he  acts, 
sometimes  to  the  extent  that  thought  paralyzes  action.  But  the  comparison 
to  Hamlet  could  also  mean  that  here  is  a  man  who  is  highly  intelligent  and 
finely  sensitive,  complex  and  fascinating. 

Hamlet  is  not  Everyman.  Nor  is  Carmen  Everywoman.  What  they  are 
is  the  sum  of  their  kinds:  studied,  clarified,  given  a  form  which  can  be  set 
forth  to  exist  objectively,  to  be  there  for  our  study,  illumination,  and  use. 
Yes,  use;  to  be  used  in  understanding  such  people  and  in  relating  to  them 
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with  wisdom  and  variety,  and  to  do  so  more  immediately,  imaginatively, 
essentially,  and  humanly. 

How  can  Hamlet  be  thought  a  means  of  understanding  when  so  much 
has  been  written  about  the  "problem"  of  Hamlet,  the  fact  that  Hamlet  is  so 
great  a  puzzle,  a  mystery?  The  T.  S.  Eliot  of  1919  considered  the  play  the 
problem  and  suggested  that  Shakespeare  had  undertaken  to  present  some- 
thing that  he,  himself,  did  not  understand.  Exactly!  But  this  is  not  the 
failure  of  intention;  it  is  the  intention.  H  Hamlet  puzzles,  we  shall  have 
to  read  this  as  part  of  the  intention  of  the  play;  for,  if  there  were  another, 
it  would  be  an  element  of  Shakespeare's  biography  and  not  of  his  art,  since 
it  is  not  the  one  which  does  appear  in  the  play.  H  we  read  in  Hamlet  the 
suggestion  that  man  is  ultimately  a  mystery,  or  that  a  man's  inmost  being 
is  his  alone,  an  absolutely  private  something  which  no  one  has  the  right  to 
touch  or  even  see,  let  alone  expose,  we  shall  be  reading  to-the-point  if  only 
because  these  readings  derive  from  the  play  as  it  is  and  not  as  the  reader's 
own  creative  bent  would  have  it  be.  To  be  aware  of  and  to  respect  the  privacy 
of  another,  the  personal  mystery,  is,  in  an  age  of  rampant  social  science,  a 
form  of  understanding  seriously  worthy  of  cultivation. 

By  means  of  Hamlet  we  can  better  recognize  and  understand  the  Ham- 
lets of  the  world  about  us.  Perhaps  he  is  the  man  who  works  at  the  desk 
beside  our  o\vn.  Perhaps  he  is  the  man  we  call  father.  He  may  be  even 
closer;  at  the  end  of  Sweet  Bird  of  Youth,  Chance  Wayne  has  this  to  say: 
"I  don't  ask  for  your  pity,  but  just  for  your  understanding  —  not  even  that! 
No  —  just  for  your  recognition  of  me  in  you  .  .  .  .  " 

Art  sets  forth  for  our  understanding  forms  symbolic  of  import  which 
cannot  be  expressed  with  equal  fullness  or  power  in  any  other  way.  I  refer 
to  import  which  is  not  propositionally  formulable.  Art,  being  a  non-dis- 
cursive symbolism,  is  a  means  by  which  such  import  can  be  articulated. 
The  reader  will  recognize  here  an  indebtedness  to  Susanne  K.  Langer.  If 
I  say  forms  symbolic  of  import,  rather  than  feeling,  as  she  does,  it  is  because 
I  do  not  wish  any  connotational  relation  with  emotionalism  to  be  made. 
By  import  I  mean  any  experience-response  which  cannot  be  formulated  into 
prepositional  statements.  Often,  the  import  is  a  complex  of  responses.  The 
complex  may  be  the  issue  of  the  several  powers  of  sensibility  operating  as 
one;  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  a  fusion  of  responses  which  were  obtained 
individually. 

The  basic  mark  of  artistic  import  is  the  totality  of  sensibility  involved. 
Mrs.  Langer  regards  this  totality  as  a  special  functioning  of  mind.  This  is, 
I  think,  unfortunate;  the  old  idea  of  a  hierarchy  with  primacy  going  to  the 
reasoning  intellect  is  still  left  with  some  life  if  only  through  misinterpreta- 
tion. With  Coleridge,  the  term  for  total  sensibility  is  imagination;  it  disposes 
well  enough  of  reason's  primacy  but  is  too  easily  mistaken  for  fancy.  A 
proper  response  to  artistic  import  will  involve  more  than  the  intellect,  more 
than  the  emotions.  A  proper  response  (a  symbolic  or  poetic  one)  will  en- 
gage, in  varying  degrees  to  be  sure,  the  intellect,  reason,  mind,  head,  emo- 
tion, feeling,  heart,  instinct,  intuition,  liver,  stomach,  blood,  imagination, 
fancy,  invention,  memory,  will,  the  senses,  the  physical,  the  metaphysical, 
the  soul,  the  subconscious,  id,  ego,  consciousness,  the  unconscious.  Total 
sensibility  is  nothing  less  than  all  of  these.   Clearly,  some  of  the  items  over- 
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lap,  and  some  are  figurative;  but  no  one  has  succeeded  in  defining  even 
one  of  the  items  above  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody  else.  The  important 
thing  to  realize  is  that  even  a  simple  import  is  likely  to  be  a  matter  of  an 
interplay  too  rich  to  be  analyzed  completely.  Few  artistic  imports  will  ever 
be  consumed,  no  matter  how  greatly  used.  Nearly  all  will  admit  refinement 
and  extension.  Because  so  many  responses  are  involved,  original  imports 
are  always  possible;  so,  too,  are  new  versions  of  standing  imports.  Some 
will  seem  to  contradict  others,  but  seldom  will  one  import  cancel  another. 
The  law  of  "either-or"  has  little  relevancy  outside  of  discursive  symbolism. 
In  art,  opposites  can  be  made  to  balance  and  complete  one  another.  A  dy- 
namic is  established  wherein  each  serves  as  the  test  and  proof  of  the  other. 
In  art,  the  principal  of  identity  is  exchanged  for  one  which  is  thought  to 
be  even  more  exacting:  irony. 

Mrs.  Langer  has  observed:  "Cultures  begin  with  the  development  of 
personal  and  social  and  religious  feeling.  The  great  instrument  for  this 
development  is  art."  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  creative  energy  of  artistic 
symbolizations  can  be  enormous.  The  use  of  a  given  symbolization  may 
become  so  widespread  that,  before  long,  an  entire  culture  will  have  been 
formed  in  the  image  of  its  import.  If  a  symbolization  is  lastingly  compelling, 
its  import  may  even  contribute  to  the  form  of  a  civilization.  Western  con- 
ceptions of  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  man  derive  substantially  from  the 
imports  of  the  art  of  only  two  men:  Michelangelo  and  Beethoven.  Other 
artists  may  have  spoken  equally  well,  but  no  artists,  singly  or  together,  have 
been  able  to  surpass  their  contribution.  As  for  philosophers  and  scientists: 
together  they  have  been  able  to  manage  a  distant  momentary  whisper,  but 
nothing  more  than  this. 

The  awareness,  and  use,  of  an  import  may  be  rhythmic  —  now  more, 
now  less.  Ultimately,  however,  a  genuinely  vital  import  will,  through  in- 
gestion, come  to  function  structurally;  it  will  have  entered  into  and  become 
an  element  of  the  collective  unconscious  sensibility,  by  which  it  has  been 
judged  to  be  an  import  of  essential  value.  T.  S.  Eliot  has  somewhere  noted 
that  even  the  unlettered  of  a  country  will  know  the  name  of  their  land's 
greatest  poet.  They  will  sound  the  name  with  pride.  Yet  they  may  not  express 
regret  at  their  inability  to  read  the  poetry.  (In  the  primal  view,  knowledge 
is  ancestrally  derived;  it  is  not  the  result  of  personal  experience.  It  existed 
and  was  known  before  birth.  After  birth,  after  consciousness,  it  can  only 
be  remembered  or  recalled.)    The  poetry  is  felt  to  be  already  possessed. 

Man  possesses  no  longer  naturally,  but  by  desire.  And  ego  demands 
that  the  transpersonal  be  recalled  for  examination  in  the  form  of  personal- 
istic  experience.  This  need  is  one  which  exists  wherever  there  is  man  and 
consciousness.  It  is  truly  a  fundamental  need.  However,  only  a  symbolic 
order  of  means  can  serve  it.  Is  there  a  symbolism  which  all  men  are  capable 
of  using?  There  is  one  —  and  only  one.  It  is  art.  This  is  why  wherever 
man  and  consciousness  have  been  found,  there  too  has  art  been  found. 

However,  the  artists  who  have  the  ability  to  seize  a  collective  symbol 
(image  and  import)  and  reduce  it  to  personalistic  experience  which  is 
familiar,  attainable,  and  relevant  are  all  too  few.  In  1949,  Arthur  Miller 
proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  few.  Yet  not  until  the  present  season  and 
the  appearance  of  All  the  Way  Home  has  another  American  writer,  Tad 
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Mosel  (with  James  Agee)   matched  and,  possibly,  bettered  the  achievement. 
Clearly,  the  demand  is  far  greater  than  the  supply.    If  needs  are  to  be 
met  —  those  just  discussed  are  not  the  whole  of  the  matter  —  we,  ourselves, 
will  have  to  act. 

II 

Man,  in  the  modern  view,  may  be  defined  in  terms  of  his  ability  to 
understand,  use,  and  create  symbols.  Of  all  man's  symbolisms,  art  is  unique 
in  two  respects.  First,  art  is  the  most  inclusive.  Art  alone  engages  sensi- 
bility as  a  whole,  and  in  this  totality  there  is  no  vertical  ordering  of  ex- 
cellence: each  element -power  is  equal  in  value  to  any  other.  Second,  art  is 
the  most  autonomous.  Its  norms,  principles,  rules,  purposes,  and  functions 
consistently  resist  other  determination.  Art  is  the  symbolism  most  completely 
its  own  master.  Art,  then,  is  not  only  the  best  recognition  of  man's  special- 
ness;  art  is  also  the  best  opportunity  by  which  this  specialness  can  appear, 
develop,  and  improve. 

This  opportunity,  although  available  to  all  men,  is  ignored  by  most. 
Nearly  all  men  use  art;  but  there  is  no  equivalent  practice  of  art.  Yet,  to 
the  extent  that  we  surrender  this  aspect  of  our  capacity,  we  fail  to  realize 
our  proper  definition;  we  become  something  less  than  what  we  truly  are. 

I  am  suggesting  that  the  layman  should  extend  his  interest  in  art  to 
include  its  practice,  that  he  should  "take-up"  art,  apply  himself  to  a  study  of 
the  "how-to,"  become  himself  a  maker  of  artistic  symbols.  This  is,  of  course, 
to  recommend  the  development  of  self-expression,  but  expression  as  symbol, 
not  symptom.  To  ease  a  tension  or  relieve  a  frustration  by  means  of  paint 
and  brush,  a  guitar,  a  typewriter,  a  carving  knife  is  psychotherapy.  It  is 
a  valuable  activity;  it  is  not,  however,  art-making.  The  symptomatic  ex- 
pression of  emotion  is  formless.  Artistic  emotion  is  not  a  release,  but  a 
statement.  In  art,  emotion  is  present,  properly,  only  at  the  remove  of  sym- 
bolic form. 

One  way  of  learning  the  practice  of  an  art  is  attending  a  class.  One 
about  which  I  have  come  to  know  something  is  a  fine-arts  class  for  adults. 
The  group  is  eight  or  so  in  number,  includes  both  sexes,  and  ranges  in  age 
from  near-twenty  to  over-forty.  The  sessions  are  weekly,  in  the  evening, 
and  last  for  two  hours  —  with  a  break  for  coffee  and  shop-talk.  The  studio 
is  small  but  well  lighted.  The  furnishings  are  simple  yet  pleasant.  The 
atmosphere  is  relaxed  and  inviting.  Instruction  is  individual,  and  two 
instructors  are  present. 

In  the  main,  the  students  do  still-life  studies.  The  procedure  is  un- 
complicated. From  a  large  and  varying  supply  of  bottles,  vases,  jugs, 
fruit,  flowers,  vegetables,  drapes,  metal-ware,  plaster  masks,  and  statues,  a 
student  selects  and  sets  up  a  study.  This  done,  he  takes  his  charcoal  or 
brush  and  goes  at  it.  From  time  to  time  an  instructor  will  draw  near  with 
a  criticism  or  a  suggestion.  But  never  is  it  a  case  of  step-by-step  direction 
or  lead-and-follow  imitation.  Guidance  is  given  only  as  needed,  or  asked 
for.  The  student  works  largely  on  his  own  and  is  encouraged  to  develop  his 
own  terms  of  progress.  Occasionally  there  is  a  live  subject:  a  youngster  in 
T-shirt  and  jeans,  a  man  costumed  as  a  matador,  a  young  woman  costumed 
as  herself. 
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Speculative  considerations  —  can  painting  be  taught?  if  so,  how?  — 
are  brushed  aside.  The  students  are  there  to  paint,  and  they  do.  The  ap- 
proach finds  its  justification  in  the  work  that  is  done:  surprisingly,  perhaps, 
it  is  frequently  good  work.  No  one  is  expecting  to  solo  at  Carstair's  in  the 
near  future;  however,  at  least  one  student  has  won  an  award. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  school  with  which  the  studio  is  associated,  the 
class  is  probably  listed  as  a  "pastime"  or  "hobby"  group.  It  would  seem 
that  this  is  somewhat  less  than  accurate.  As  a  whole,  the  group  applies  it- 
self with  considerable  seriousness  of  interest  and  purpose.  The  students  come 
to  the  studio  to  work,  not  merely  to  distract  themselves.  Although  they  are 
encouragingly  complimentary  in  their  judgments  of  one  another,  in  self- 
criticism  they  are  realistic  and  willing  to  work  hard  to  improve.  Most  do 
some  work  at  home,  as  well  as  at  the  studio. 

Of  what  benefit  is  such  instruction?  Exactly  what  are  the  students 
learning?  First  of  all,  they  are  learning  what  it  means  really  to  see;  to  look 
at  something,  however  ordinary  and  common,  and  see,  as  the  artist  does,  the 
significance,  the  expressiveness;  to  see,  as  one  student  did  recently,  the 
fresh  beauty  of  a  wildflower  in  the  good  but  lowly  onion.  Another  student, 
working  in  pastels,  has  drawn  an  electric  coffee  percolator  in  lines  and 
colors  so  alive  that  only  a  scientist  would  think  of  calling  it  a  still-\\ie,.  The 
object  does  all  but  speak:  of  what  it  is  like  to  be  a  thing,  and  of  the  pride 
to  be  had  in  being  so  bright  and  well-designed  and  useful  an  object.  (Pan- 
psychism?  Let  me  quote  Gabriel  Marcel:  "If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
presence  of  the  flower  to  the  flower  itself  —  a  wavering,  ghostly  presence 
one  imagines  it!  —  perhaps  it  would  reveal  itself  only  to  the  intuition  of 
a  poet.") 

To  look  as  the  artist  does  and  to  see  as  he  sees  is  to  develop  the  ability 
of  vision.  Mrs.  Langer  speaks  of  this  as  "the  education  of  the  senses  to  see 
nature  in  expressive  form,"  depending  upon  the  way  in  which  we  relate 
"nature"  with  "creative";  we  might  even  say:  to  see  the  expressive  form 
in  nature. 

The  ability  of  vision  also  means  to  be  able  to  perceive  the  forms  of 
import  in  experience,  not  merely  the  few  rare  experiences  of  a  lifetime. 
Vision  means  being  able  to  realize  what  delight  and  wonder  can  be  ex- 
perienced in  the  everyday  living  of  a  life.  In  Our  Toivn,  Emily  declares 
that  the  earth  is  "too  wonderful"  for  anybody  to  realize.  What  wonders 
does  Emily  have  in  mind?  Nothing  more  unusual  than  "clocks  ticking  .  .  . 
and  Mamma's  sunflowers.  And  food  and  coffee.  And  newly  ironed  dresses 
and  hot  baths  .  .  .  and  sleeping  and  waking  up."  Saddened  by  the  fact  that 
her  vision  has  come  only  after  death,  Emily  asks,  "Do  any  human  beings 
realize  life  while  they  live  it?  —  every,  every  minute?"  In  reply,  she  is  told: 
"The  saints  and  poets,  maybe  —  they  do  some." 

Now,  the  call  to  sanctity  was  issued  to  all  men.  If  some  few  are  capable 
of  answering  heroically,  we  must  not  suppose  that  only  the  heroic  answer 
will  suffice.  Similarly,  it  would  be  wrong,  foolishly  and  sadly  wrong,  to 
suppose  that  there  is  some  one  positive  way  by  which  the  poetic  can  be 
divided  from  the  non-poetic.  A  man  may  end  as  a  "poet,"  but  he  begins 
simply  as  "one  who  writes."  And  the  time  in-between  may  be  long.  Edward 
Taylor,  for  example,  ended  as  a  "poet"  only  in  the  present  century  —  more 
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than  two  hundred  years  after  his  death.  (Picasso,  interestingly,  has  known 
the  good  fortune  of  being  able  to  spend  the  majority  of  his  years  working 
as  an  "artist."  Yet,  much  of  his  later  work  —  that  done  at  Antibes  is  an 
instance  —  leads  one  to  believe  that  he  may  have  returned  to  the  beginning, 
become  again  only  "a  man  who  paints.")  Granted  that  only  a  few  men 
ever  actualize  their  poetic  potential  to  the  degree  of  becoming  by  public 
acknowledgment  a  "poet"  or  an  "artist,"  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  rest 
of  men  are  incapable  of  creating  forms  which  can  suffice  as  symbols  ex- 
pressive of  non-discursive  imports  which  are  personally  meaningful.  Whether 
or  not  a  given  sample  of  writing  or  painting  is  vital  to  a  large  number  of 
people  is  an  evaluative  matter;  descriptively  —  whether  or  not  a  genuine 
symbol  has  been  created  —  the  matter  of  audience  counts  for  little,  if  at  all. 

Development  of  the  ability  to  objectify  "vision"  is  then  the  second 
benefit  of  instruction  in  the  practice  of  an  art.  It  is  often  possible  to  sense 
an  import  without  being  able  to  perceive  its  precise  form.  The  form  may 
have  to  be  worked-out  by  means  of  tentative  objectifications  of  the  occasion 
in  which  the  significance  was  sensed.  Now  the  person  who  can  work  with 
an  occasion  may  not  always  be  finally  successful.  He  can,  however,  profit 
in  another  way.  If  it  is  true,  as  psychology  has  informed  us,  that  perception 
is  essentially  dependent  upon  memory,  the  work  which  has  been  done  can 
serve  as  the  basis  in  memory  for  the  perception  and  recognition  of  the 
sought-for  articulation  in  the  work  of  someone  else.  To  the  degree  that  the 
import  involved  is  the  same,  understanding  and  appreciation  will  be  that 
much  more  rich  and  complete.  The  differences  between  the  failure  and  the 
success  can  be  studied  and  a  knowledge  of  solution  obtained,  which  could 
prove  useful  in  any  future  attempts  to  uncover  or  formulate  like  or  related 
imports. 

The  third  benefit  of  instruction  in  the  practice  of  an  art  is  the  en- 
largement of  enjoyment.  One  of  the  students  in  the  class  previously  spoken 
of  confesses  that  he  used  to  ignore  still-life  studies  whenever  he  came  upon 
them  in  a  gallery  or  a  museum.  Now  he  seeks  them  out.  The  students  now 
find  that  they  can  look  at  a  painting  from  the  inside.  There  is  more  to  be 
seen  in  a  painting  than  there  was  before.  Now  even  the  small  success  can 
win  their  admiration,  and  the  partial  success  their  sympathy.  They  can 
spot  the  bold  stab,  the  Tightness  of  which  must  have  surprised  the  artist 
himself.  They  can  detect  the  accident  or  error  which  cleverly  has  been  made 
to  work  in  spite  of  itself.  Finally,  the  very  materials  of  painting  are  found 
to  give  delight:  the  sight  of  the  thick  bright  oils,  the  smell  of  turpentine 
and  varnish,  the  scratching  and  splintering  of  charcoal,  the  feel  of  a  brush 
meeting  the  resistance  of  the  stiff  white  canvas,  the  sight  of  a  form  coming 
alive  before  one's  eyes. 

Ill 

The  question  of  talent  remains  to  be  raised.  I  prefer  to  pass  up  the 
usual  question  and  to  ask  instead:  what  is  talent?  A  proper  answer,  I  think, 
will  begin  by  rejecting  the  notion  of  a  "gift,"  an  utterly  special  power  or 
grace  somehow  obtained  by  a  chosen  few.  The  magical  or  mystical  may 
locate  with  rational  justification  only  at  the  end  of  inquiry  —  not  at  the 
beginning. 
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The  aspects  of  sensibility  are  several  and  highly  varied.  The  number  of 
ways  in  which  their  energies  can  interact,  relate,  and  structure  is  beyond 
imagining.  The  essential  operation,  however,  will  differ  from  one  person  to 
another  only  in  being  more,  rather  than  less,  inclusive,  active,  sophisticated, 
tough,  and  unified.  It  is  this  "more"  which  characterizes  the  talented  person; 
it  is  not  a  new  and  separate  psychic  element;  nor  does  it  make  of  an  in- 
dividual sensibility  something  basically  different  from  the  sensibility  of 
man  in  general.  Again,  these  are  descriptive  statements,  the  argument  being 
that  all  men,  and  not  only  the  talented,  are  capable  of  making  genuine  sym- 
bols. Nothing  has  been  said,  as  yet,  about  the  quality  of  these  symbols. 
I  have  been  identifying  and  describing,  not  evaluating. 

"Beauty"  and  "truth"  —  whatever  we  choose  individually  to  under- 
stand by  these  —  are  the  qualities  which  usually  figure  in  the  evaluation  of 
artistic  symbols.  Karl  Shapiro  has  written  that  "beauty  is  a  quality  of 
poetry  and  not  its  aim.  Its  aim  is  to  give  finality  to  the  particular  personal 
human  truth."  The  aim  is  the  making  of  a  genuine  symbol.  Truth  may 
relate  the  symbol  formally;  but  if  beauty  is  present,  it  is  as  an  accidental. 
In  Art  et  Scolastique,  Jacques  Maritain  expresses  the  view  that  beauty  may 
be  something  which  exists  neither  in  nor  of  the  symbol,  but  apart  and  beyond. 
He  writes:  "La  beaute  appartient  done  a  I'ordre  trancendantal  et  meta- 
physique.  C'est  pourquoi  elle  tend  d'elle  meme  a  porter  Vdme  au  dela  du 
cree."  He  follows  this  with  a  passage  by  Baudelaire  (which  is  a  free  trans- 
lation of  something  by  Poe)  :  "C'est  a  la  fois  par  la  poesie  et  a  tr avers  la 
poesie,  par  et  a  trovers  la  musique,  que  Vdme  entrevoit  les  splendeurs  situees 
derriere  le  tombeau  .  .  .  .  "  Now  such  observations  are  evaluative  in  intention. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  whether  or  not  something  is  a  genuine  symbol. 
They  pertain,  instead,  to  the  excellence  of  the  symbol;  and  good  art,  they 
suggest,  is  that  which  makes  possible  the  perception  of  truth  or  beauty. 

However,  to  speak  only  of  truth  or  beauty  is  misleading.  There  are 
imports  and  forms  to  which  neither  conception  will  apply.  To  speak  of 
the  Largo  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  No.  7,  in  D,  Op.  10,  No.  3  as  a  revelation 
of  truth  is  to  say  something  and  mean  nothing.  It  is  a  non-propositional  ut- 
terance. Neither  truth  nor  its  opposite  can  be  predicated.  And  it  is  simply 
too  deeply  dark  and  disturbing  to  be  described  as  beautiful.  Yet  there 
can  be  no  mistaking:  here  is  an  import  of  supremely  vital  value.  Another 
example,  although  somewhat  less  powerful,  from  a  more  familiar  work,  is 
the  slow  movement  of  the  "Hammerklavier." 

Marianne  Moore  has  said  that  poetry  is  an  imaginary  garden  with 
real  toads.  I  am  particularly  happy  about  the  toads.  They  do  not  repre- 
sent beauty,  as,  say,  "roses"  would;  they  do  not  represent  truth,  as,  say, 
"thorns"  would.  Clearly,  there  are  more  values  in  the  garden  than  beauty 
and  truth.  And  they  are  just  as  worthy  of  cultivation,  as  Miss  Moore  demon- 
strated by  spending  seven  years  in  translating  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine, 
and  that  someone  else's  garden!  Although  reviewers  wrote  with  respect,  they 
could  not  conceal  their  feeling  that  Miss  Moore  had  wasted  her  time,  if 
only  by  devoting  so  much  of  it  to  something  neither  exceptionally  beautiful 
nor  stunningly  true.  That  the  Fables  just  might  contain  other  imports  and 
values  which  could  justify  seven  years  of  work  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
Miss  Moore  but  not  to  her  supposed  admirers,  the  ones  from  whom  an  effort 
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to  see  as  she  did  was  most  to  be  expected. 

Time  is  often  thought  to  be  a  good  test  of  artistic  excellence.  We  ask 
of  a  given  work:  "What  will  people  think  of  it  fifty  years  from  now,  or  a 
hundred?"  This  is  macrocosmic  time.  An  equally  valid  test  is,  perhaps, 
microcosmic  time;  the  terms  are  "me,"  and  "here  and  now,"  and  the  ques- 
tion asked  is  simply:  what  can  a  given  artistic  symbol  do  for  me  at  the 
present  "time,"  in  my  present  mood  (disposition  of  sensibility)  ?  There  are 
"times"  when  Lerner  and  Loewe  can  succeed  as  not  even  a  Brahms  can. 
There  are  "times"  when  one  feels  with  Oscar  Wilde  that  nothing  else  is 
more  important  than  being  Ernest.  In  short,  there  are  "times"  when  truth 
and  beauty  are  useless,  when  some  other  import  or  value  is  needed  and 
wanted.  Yet  beauty  and  truth  continue  to  be  the  import-values  more  aimed 
for  and  prized  than  any  others. 

Of  the  two,  beauty  probably  has  the  edge  in  esteem.  Scholasticism's 
contribution  to  art  is  not  a  theory  of  artistic  truth  but  a  theory  of  beauty. 
It  is  a  well-defined  theory  and  lends  itself  readily  to  the  formulation  of 
principles  and  rules  and  standards  which  are  fairly  clear,  fairly  objective, 
and  even  rather  flexible.  They  constitute,  for  the  layman  who  wishes  to 
practice  an  art,  the  best  possible  theoretical  guide.  Carefully  studied  and 
followed,  it  is  the  means  by  which  he  is  most  likely  to  produce  a  genuine 
symbol  that  is  well-made. 

I  say  "well-made"  rather  than  "beautiful"  because  what  the  scholastics 
have  described  is  really  something  other  than  beauty,  although  related  to 
it  to  be  sure. 

"La  heaute  est  essentiellement  objet  d' intelligence,"  Maritain  writes 
in  Art  et  Scolastique.  And  if  la  heaute  delecte  V intelligence,  c'est  qu'elle  est 
essentiellement  une  certaine  excellence  ou  perfection  dans  la  proportion  des 
choses  a  V intelligence."  Clearly  this  is  a  case  of  permitting  the  instrument 
to  structure  the  object  it  is  meant  to  study.  Rather  than  display  the  form  of 
the  object,  the  instrument  determines  it.  When  the  instrument  itself  is  but 
a  function  of  the  subject,  what  is  mistaken  for  the  structure  of  the  object 
is  really  only  the  subject  mirroring  itself  in  the  light  of  the  influences  then 
operative  upon  the  ego  development  of  the  subject.  The  schoolman,  in- 
fluenced to  see  himself  as  rational  animal,  selects  intelligence  as  the  in- 
strument of  cognition  and  is  thus  led  to  limit  what-is  to  whatever-is-mie/- 
ligible.  Intelligence  abstracts  reality,  and  it  abstracts  only  that  which  will 
submit  to  its  operations  and  forms;  that  which  is  left  over  is  ignored  even 
though  it  is  often  of  far  greater  interest  to  man.  Is  it  any  wonder,  as  Father 
D'Arcy  puts  it,  "that  philosophy  has  fallen  into  disrepute  and  no-one  thinks 
(of)  the  philosopher  as  the  ideal  man"? 

In  the  scholastic  view  we  find  such  terms  as  order,  proportion,  harmony, 
unity,  clarity,  integrity.  They  pertain  to,  if  not  beauty,  a  quality  or  condi- 
tion often  present  in  the  experiencing  of  beauty.  It  has  already  been  sug- 
gested that  beauty  is  seen  by  and  through  the  art  symbol  rather  than  in  it; 
that  the  art  symbol  is  a  kind  of  telescope.  A  quality  telescope  is  required, 
that  is,  one  possessing  the  qualities  of  order  and  so  forth.  But  a  good  tele- 
scope is  not  enough. 

The  telescope  must  be  pointed  in  the  right  direction.    If  not,  some  other 
import  or  value  will  come  into  view.   How  else  can  we  explain  the  fact  that 
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a  work  such  as  Mondrian's  Composition  in  White,  Black,  and  Red  fails  to 
provide  an  experience  of  beauty?  The  scholastic  norms  are  superbly  em- 
bodied. Yet,  when  one  has  recognized  and  traced  these,  the  realization 
emerges  that  these,  and  not  beauty,  are  the  painting's  only  revelation.  The 
norms  are  there  only  as  means  and  form,  but  as  the  import. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  distance.  If  this  is  too  great,  not  even  the 
most  powerful  lenses  will  yield  the  desired  view  if  it  is  beauty  that  we  wish 
to  see.  This  may  be  the  reason  why  certain  subject  matters  or  themes  seem 
of  themselves  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  creating  a  work  of  beauty.  Two 
subject-theme  areas  from  which  beauty  has  seldom  if  ever  been  seen  are 
the  perverse  and  the  absurd;  they  are,  perhaps,  truly  too  far  out.  If  the 
norms  of  order  were  essentially  related  to  beauty,  we  should  certainly  have 
to  find  Wozzeck  a  work  of  great  beauty,  for  its  formal  order  is  considerable, 
including  a  Military  March  and  Cradle  Song  (Act  I,  Scene  3)  ;  a  Passacag- 
lia  (Act  I,  Scene  4)  ;  a  Symphony  in  five  movements  (Act  II)  :  sonata  form, 
fantasie  and  fugue,  largo,  scherzo,  and  rondo;  a  series  of  Inventions  (Act 
III)  :  on  a  theme,  a  tone,  a  rhythm,  and  a  key.  Act  III  also  includes  an  Inter- 
lude and  a  Perpetuum  Mobile.  Other  scenes  are  written  as  a  Suite,  a  Rhap- 
sody, and  a  Rondo.  Both  musically  and  dramatically  —  the  fusion  of  music 
and  text  is  everywhere  unquestionably  right  —  Wozzeck  is  brilliant  in  its 
unity  and  order.  It  is  as  close  as  an  artist  can  possibly  come  to  creating 
the  perfect  symbolization  of  an  import.  Yet  it  is  this  very  perfection  which 
places  Alban  Berg's  work  at  so  complete  a  remove  from  even  the  most  ec- 
centric notion  of  beauty.  It  is  a  strong  and  cruel  study  of  derangement; 
it  is  pictured  as  cosmic,  and  the  picture  is  as  mad  as  its  subject.  It  is  a  mad- 
dening work  and  is  all  the  more  chilling  for  being  so  compelling  and  sin- 
cerely compassionate. 

The  layman  who  wishes  to  practice  art  would  do  well,  I  think,  to  for- 
get about  beauty.  Even  those  artists  who  possess  great  talent  have  found  it 
a  terribly  elusive  value.  Let  the  layman-artist  dream  of  profundity  and  beauty 
if  he  must;  but  in  his  work,  let  him  concentrate  simply  on  being  honest  and 
working  well. 

IV 

Beauty  is  a  value  of  great  price.  It  is  not,  however,  the  only  value  in 
art  worthy  of  an  expense  of  spirit.  Art  has  for  too  long  been  defined  as 
the  production  of  beautiful  things.  Small  wonder  the  still  widespread  notion 
Ithat  art  is  a  comfort  but  not  a  force,  that  the  world  of  art  is  a  phantom 
world,  an  escape  from  the  real  world  of  "living,  loving,  eating,  pleasing, 
smoking,  drinking,  thinking,  scolding,  working,  talking,  laughing,  dream- 
ing, scheming,  worrying,  wondering  potential,  and  fulfillment."  (The  de- 
scription is  that  of  Budd  Schulberg's  Manley  Halliday.)  The  strange  thing 
is  that  this  world  has  become  the  unreal  one. 

Today's  world  is  that  of  the  Bomb,  the  IBM,  the  ICBM,  Polaris.  Manned 
Space  Flight,  Population  Explosion.  New  Nations.  Under-developed  Areas. 
International  Communism.  Peaceful  Co-existence,  Hi-Fi.  and  Drip-dry.  Near 
the  close  of  Genet's  The  Balcony,  Irma  turns  to  the  audience  to  say:  "You 
must  now  go  home,  where  everything  —  you  can  be  quite  sure  —  will  be 
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even  falser  than  here."  How  very  true!  We  speak  loudly  of  Atoms  for 
Peace,  yet  when  we  drag  our  feet  in  disarmament  discussions,  we  are  not 
being  false,  only  realistic.  ("Whether  or  not  the  Soviet  government  was  ever 
serious  about  general  disarmament,  the  United  States  government  was  not," 
writes  Richard  H.  Rovere  in  "Letter  from  Washington,"  The  New  Yorker, 
issue  of  January  21,  1961.  He  continues:  "The  view  here  was  that  once  Mr. 
Khrushchev  had  put  forward  his  foolish  proposition  in  the  United  Nations, 
we  had  to  indulge  world  opinion  by  pretending  to  take  the  idea  seriously.") 
Worse  yet,  we  are  false  with  ourselves.  We  have  poured  billions  of  dollars 
into  the  creation  of  a  retaliatory  force.  Yet,  according  to  the  very  knowing 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  should  the  time  come  for  its  use,  we  would  probably 
decide  against.  The  reason?  Moral  pressure  forbids  the  use  of  our  force 
until  a  Soviet  attack  —  an  attack  which  would  probably  be  intended  to 
remove  our  capacity  to  strike  back.  A  badly  crippled  return  blow  could 
never  be  decisive.  It  would  simply  invite  a  second  enemy  attack,  one  far 
more  destructive  than  the  first  which  could  be  completely  successful  militarily 
without  causing  the  death  of  more  than  four  or  five  million  Americans. 

"How  am  I  to  face  the  odds 
Of  man's  bedevilment  and  God's 
I,  a  stranger  and  afraid 
In  a  world  I  never  made?" 

A.  E.  Housman 

Today  we  find  ourselves  faced  with  a  bedevilment  far  more  horrible  than 
any  ever  dealt  by  God;  and,  unbelievable  though  it  may  be,  this  is  a  world 
that  we  ourselves  have  made.  As  Archibald  MacLeish  sees  it,  ours  is  a 
crisis  of  knowledge,  "knowledge  which,  by  changing  what  we  know  about 
the  universe,  has  changed  the  universe  we  know."  Thanks  to  the  science-led 
revolution  in  knowledge,  we  have  not  only  altered  the  universe  Avhich  mir- 
rors us,  "we  have  altered  ourselves  as  figures  in  the  mirror."  The  world 
which  man  once  thought  he  knew  has  passed  away  and  with  it  the  age-old 
ways  of  relating  to  himself  and  to  his  fellow  man  within  that  world.  Man's 
problem  today  is  this:  how  to  relate  to  himself  and  to  others  in  a  world  so 
new  that  he  has  yet  to  learn  how  to  relate  to  it. 

Mr.  MacLeish  describes  the  human  situation  at  present  as  one  in  which 
"the  knowledge  of  the  fact  has  somehow  or  other  come  loose  from  the  feel 
of  the  fact,"  with  the  result  that  "it  is  now  possible  for  the  first  time  in 
human  history  to  know  as  a  mind  what  you  cannot  comprehend  as  a  man." 
He  observes  that  Germany's  knowledge  of  the  concentration  camps  and  ovens 
had  small  noticeable  effect  upon  consciences  until  performances  of  the  play 
Diary  of  Anne  Frank  in  Germany.  What  about  America's  response  to  Hiro- 
shima? To  judge  by  our  apathy  in  the  matter  of  civil  defense,  we  probably 
do  not  even  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  facts,  let  alone  the  feel  of 
them.  The  French  certainly  do  not;  if  they  did,  would  they  have  been  so 
determined  to  get  a  bomb  of  their  own. 

The  answer  to  the  crisis  lies,  Mr.  MacLeish  thinks,  in  learning  to  "see 
feelingly."  Science  cannot  teach  us.  But  art  can.  For,  as  we  have  already 
noted,  art  is  the  only  total  discipline,  the  only  one  which  engages  sensibility 
in  its  entirety. 
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We  cannot,  however,  wait  for  the  job  to  be  done  for  us  by  the  all 
too-few  professional  makers  of  art.  As  our  new  President,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
has  reminded  us:  "The  tide  of  events  has  been  running  out,  and  time  has 
not  been  our  friend."  If  art  is  to  fulfill  the  role  that  it  must  for  our  present 
age,  we  will  have  to  produce  our  own:  the  layman,  himself,  will  have  to  take 
up  the  practice  of  art.  The  situation  I  should  like  to  see  is  one  in  which  — 
to  quote  Albert  Camus  —  "each  and  every  man,  on  the  foundation  of  his 
own  sufferings  and  joys,  builds  for  all." 

This  achieved,  what  of  the  further  cost?  That  spoken  of  by  Euripides: 
"To  have  an  understanding  heart  is  not  without  its  price  to  men  of  feeling." 
Shall  we  be  willing  to  pay  the  price?    I  hope  we  shall.    I  know  Ave  must! 


When  It  Is  Dark 

•   James  H.  McCormick 

When  it  is  dark,  and  the  dark  is  shadowy 

And  the  moon  rules  in  the  kingdom  of  the  night, 

When  it  is  gloom,  and  the  world  is  sad  to  me 

And  the  stillness  and  the  silence  glove  the  sight; 

When  the  stars  peep  through  the  velvet  of  the  blue 

To  sprinkle  beams  of  a  million  eons'  flight. 

When  the  stars  look  down  from  who  knows  where  at  you 

And  thoughts  fly  up  to  —  who  knows  where  they  might? 

When  thoughts  fly  up  above  the  moon,  beyond  the  sun 
And  to  the  strangest  places  in  the  universe  sail 
Traversing  the  sandy  beaches  of  space's  horizon 
With  the  mind  riding  free  on  a  comet's  tail; 
When  I'm  chilled  in  the  deep  of  the  unbounded  sky 
Overwhelmed  by  the  trillions  of  fiery  quail  — 
When  I  shiver,  and  fall  back  to  the  earth  with  a  cry  — 
Then  it's  night,  it  is  dark,  I  am  little  and  frail. 


Three  Times  and  Out 


#   Emilie  Glen 


Who  is  he?  Who?  That  shadow 
man  around  our  showcase  theater. 
Why  he's  Norrie.  Norrie  who?  His 
mother  is  our  director,  teacher,  the 
one  in  charge,  she  owns  the  place. 
Norrie  used  to  be  in  Berkeley  Square. 
Now  he  makes  a  Berkele}'  Square  of 
this  old  brownstone,  a  lost  stage  of 
the  theater  under  the  furnace  pipes. 

If  he's  an  actor,  why  doesn't  he 
act,  and  if  he's  the  general  manager 
printed  on  the  programs,  why  doesn't 
he  manage  instead  of  ghosting 
about? 

"His  words  are  all  in  custody.  He 
never  says  so  much  as  Hello"  whis- 
pered one  of  the  showcasers  as  he 
shadowed  past  their  rehearsal.  "Just 
wanders  from  room  to  room  looking 
dire." 

"Like  a  mime  no  longer 
except  for  this  one  scene." 

"Ryder's    lone    horseman 
dark  of  the  moon  —  " 

"Always  in  a  search,  never  finding 
what  he  came  into  the  room  for  —  " 

"Never  knowing  quite  what  he's 
lost  —  " 

"In  the  mists  of  Outivard  Bound — " 

"After  sealed-in  months  he  breaks 
through  with  a  monologue  —  mime 
with  a  monologue." 

"Never  gives  us  anything  but  his 
profile  —  " 

"Ghost-file  you  mean  —  " 

"Well,  he  has  the  Cranston  fea- 
tures —  somewhat  coin  struck  —  like 
that  sketch  of  his  father  in  Barrie's 
Little  Minister^ 

"Butter  cut  more  like  —  " 

His  full  face,  when  he  lets  it  es- 


mimmg 
in    the 


cape,  is  too  narrow.  Not  enough  fire 
to  ignite  small-pale  eyes.  No  stage 
face. 

Norrie  looked  in  on  his  mother 
teaching  scenes-class.  The  fireplace 
cold  —  marble  cold  —  hearthed  with 
pine  boughs  and  everlastings.  High- 
ceilinged  room  on  room,  the  fire- 
places all  cold  when  they  should  be 
warming  N ovember.  Fluorescent 
tubes  colded  away  the  shadowed  re- 
cesses, made  a  science  of  rooms 
meant  for  firelight. 

He  went  into  his  mother's  office  — 
warm  windowless  —  too  warm  — 
sweet  warm  —  glanced  through  a 
folder  of  curtain  raisers  rejected  by 
the  play  committee. 

Little  Hercules  stopped  him  — 
Little  Hercules  a  dog  the  long-time 
clown  was  calling.  The  dog  always 
perched  on  the  shoulder  of  the  clo^vn 
in  the  high-wire  act  —  a  cIowti  go- 
ing out  there  with  a  cosmic  sense, 
scratching  at  a  flea. 

His  mother  looked  over  his  shoul- 
der at  class  break.  "Not  a  bad  cur- 
tain raiser  —  " 

"Then  why  did  Ye  Guest  Director 
choose  such  frippery  as  Please  Re- 
move Your  Hat?" 

"It  was  my  idea  —  to  placate  the 
girls  in  our  group.  After  all,  there 
are  eleven  men  and  only  one  woman 
in  World  Beat." 

"Now  that's  what  I  call  critical  in- 
sight." 

"But  it  has  possibilities  —  " 

"As  a  one-man  band  —  a  mime 
monologue.    Margo  doesn't  even  ap- 
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pear  — 

Margo  swinging  high  with  a  half- 
moon  in  her  hair. 

"Nor  the  Httle  dog  —  " 

"Nor  the  flea  —  except  in  the 
scratch."  Nor  the  tight  rope 
stretched  to  infinity.  Trim  to  bow 
out  that  way  instead  of  slopping 
around  in  emptiness. 

He  climbed  the  attic  stairs  to  his 
somewhat  hide-out,  a  cold-box  room 
with  a  dormer  window  round-right 
for  a  Petty  maid  to  peep  from,  starch- 
winged. 

East  River  air  more  fibered  than 
the  oil-soft  air  of  the  Hudson  that 
used  to  come  in  at  the  bay  window 
of  their  first  brownstone.  From  the 
bay  bulge  he  had  climbed  the  win- 
dow seat  to  two  cars  that  crossed  in 
remembering — both  coming  to  their 
door  at  once  —  the  ambulance  and 
the  hearse.  The  ambulance  screamed 
after  his  big  brother  who  lay  biting 
back  his  own  screams  from  some 
awful  sickness.  The  hearse  came 
quietly.  "What  is  that  big  black  car 
like  a  merry-go-round?"  "A  hearse 
—  your  brother  is  gone  .  .  .  taken 
from  us  at  fourteen  .  .  .  only  four- 
teen ..."  Hearse  —  rehearse  .  .  . 
Long  after,  "Now  we'll  rehearse  — 
it's  time  to  rehearse,"  drove  up  the 
black  car  again  for  his  brother  who 
was  rehearsing,  always  rehearsing. 

Growing  up,  he  heard  his  mother, 
father,  everyone  in  the  bay-window 
room  talking  so  much  about  his 
brother,  he  couldn't  quite  separate 
the  remembered  from  the  heard. 

Bunches  of  glitter  around  his 
brother  —  glitter  stage  sets,  glitter 
words,  glitter  people.  Visiting  his 
brother  past  flower-filled  dressing 
rooms  wilted  into  the  flowers  of  the 
funeral.  In  a  fantasy  with  Brian 
once,  he  had  wanted  to  swirl  his 
cape,  lift  his  sword. 

Brian,  just  about  all  the  boy  heroes 


in  Dickens,  with  everyone  sure  he 
would  go  on  from  Dickens  child  to 
Shakespeare  man. 

Hearse  —  rehearse  —  the  Brian 
legend  breathed  on  his  every  audi- 
tion until  he  paled  out  —  colded.  If 
he  did  Cranston  through  to  a  part, 
he  never  knew  when  he  would  death 
out  on  the  character  he  was  living  — 
stand  ice. 

The  legend  black-clouded  his 
father  even  after  fair  success.  "Just 
another  actor,"  he'd  say  on  mornings 
he  started  out  in  his  audition  clothes. 
"The  world  can  do  without  just  an- 
other  actor.    Who   wants   another?" 

His  father  had  gone  off  with  some 
stock  company,  traveled  with  show 
on  show,  never  coming  back.  Still 
searched  down  casts  for  his  father's 
name;  turned  at  the  voice  of  a  bark- 
er, searching  for  his  father's  features 
—  and  his  brother's  in  a  fantasy  he 
couldn't  let  go  —  his  brother  not 
really  dead  but  a  barker,  a  bum;  they 
had  given  a  mock  funeral  rather  than 
admit  he  was  growing  into  just  an- 
other actor. 

Brian  alive  in  crowded  today 
might  be  replaced  like  himself  when 
he  was  sick  the  fifth  w^eek  of  Berke- 
ley Square.  Sick,  hell  —  drunk  — - 
after  deathing  out. 

Perhaps  if  just  once  someone  had 
postponed  the  show  because  no  one 
else  would  do,  he  could  be  more  than 
just  another  actor  —  could  be  great. 

David  Copperfield  was  postponed 
for  Brian,  once,  w^hen  he  had  the 
measles.  Taken  off  the  boards  until 
he  could  return,  as  Mother  never 
wearied  of  recounting. 

He  took  to  the  stairs  again,  the 
bannisters  smelling  of  banana  oil, 
shining  a  temptation  to  slide. 

Every  room  a  holiday  puppet 
show.  "Norrie  —  Norrie  —  "  his 
mother  called  after  him  —  "have 
you  time  to  see  this  scene  from  the 
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Browning  Version?  It's  going  quite 
well  —  " 

Watch  a  scene,  be  on  the  book, 
play  the  part  of  somebody  absent, 
audition  for  this  one  showcase,  al- 
ways for  a  minor  part  that  wouldn't 
be  robbing  a  paying  member  of  the 
group  —  she  was  always  trying  to 
get  him  back  into  the  theater,  in  a 
small  way,  of  course,  nothing  to 
graze  the  Brian  legend.  A  guest  di- 
rector had  talked  him  into  playing 
Uncle  Vanya,  but  he  had  deathed  out 
at  dress  rehearsal. 

Just  about  slid  down  the  bannister 
past  her  voice.  Bart  was  helping  out 
at  the  soft-drink  bar  —  Bart  with  a 
hole  in  his  sock,  still  trying  to  get 
backers  for  his  nephew's  jerry-built 
play. 

"I  see  only  one  person  as  my 
lead  —  "  he  was  saying  —  "if  he 
could  keep  his  mind  from  wander- 
ing  -  " 

"Who?"  .  .  .  "Who?"  ...  The 
others  straightened  to  hear  their  own 
names. 

"Norrie  —  " 

"Norrie!  I  didn't  know  he  was 
ever  an  actor." 

"He  gave  a  great  performance  in 
Berkeley  Square  —  " 

"Ah,  my  friend  —  to  you,  I'm  a 
legend." 

"Everything  comes  too  easy  to  a 
Cranston.  I'd  boot  you  out  of  my 
play  as  fast  as  the  next  one  if  you 
got  careless  —  " 

"Sotted,  you  mean  —  " 

Norrie  went  down  the  backstairs 
in  the  warmth  of  Bart's  remembering. 
From  the  fever-and-chills  furnace 
room  he  could  hear  the  guest  direc- 
tor rehearse  the  two  women  in  the 
curtain  raiser  to  the  flutter-roar  of 
the  furnace.  He  pulled  up  a  lop- 
spring  easy-chair  his  mother  had 
banished  from  the  upper  rooms,  its 
stuffings  smelling  of  lichen. 


A  family  man  with  his  furnace, 
but  no  family  —  no  table  laid  for 
him  above  stairs,  full  of  the  harvest 
of  autumn.  Had  tried  living  with 
Jena  in  an  old  house  up  the  Hudson 
with  a  coal  bin,  pumpkins,  bushels 
of  black  walnuts,  and  a  sack  hanging 
with  ears  of  popcorn.  Put  his  wife 
in  a  pumpkin  shell  and  there  he  kept 
her  not  very  well.  Shut  away  from 
the  stage,  but  it  shut  him  away  too. 
He  had  married  the  theater  in  one 
small  package  —  hell  spitting  before 
an  audience,  drab  tabby  with  him. 
What  could  Jena  do  but  divorce  him 
after  he  had  divorced  her  in  his 
mind. 

Jena  never  let  a  character  move  in 
on  her;  clutched  after  it,  but  Deirdre 
—  Deirdre  was  touched  with  genius, 
more  genius  than  he  could  take.  His 
feeling  for  her  hard-knotted  into  the 
Brian  legend. 

Sagging  down  into  the  chair 
springs  in  a  wake-sleep,  he  put  on 
his  brother's  cape.  The  velvet 
weighed  him  down  and  down  to  a 
level  with  Siegfried's  sword  growing 
bigger  and  bigger,  rooting  deeper. 
He  pulled  and  pulled  to  prove  —  to 
prove  —  started  up  to  female  voices 
in  the  squealing  upper  partials  of 
anger.  Hair  raisers  —  curtain  rais- 
ers —  "A  bit  of  dissension,"  Carl 
whispered  to  him  through  the  exit 
door,  when  it  was  obvious  the  clean- 
ing woman  would  soon  be  sweeping 
the  stage  of  hairballs. 

Carl  stood  like  a  ringmaster,  as  if 
he  were  about  to  apply  the  baton  or 
blackboard  pointer  he  used  for  di- 
recting, to  their  backsides. 

"That  cheap  earring  trick  went  out 
with  Diamond  Jim  Brady."  Corinne's 
veins  swelled  with  rage.  "Oh,  so 
cleverly  dropped  —  oh,  so  prettily 
retrieved  —  right  in  the  middle  of 
my  big  moment." 

"At  least  I  don't  get  between  you 
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and  the  audience,  and  you  break  into 
other  people's  lines  with  that  pneu- 
matic-drill voice  of  yours." 

"Bitch  —  lousy  bitch  —  I'll  show 
you  how  tight  your  earrings  are!" 
Corinne  wrenched  off  Lisa's  gypsy 
loop  to  a  dog  howl,  which  resulted  in 
such  a  jerk  on  Corinne's  dust-blond 
hair  that  a  springy-wire  rat  flew  out 
like  a  bat.  The  two  bumped  into 
each  other,  retrieving  rat  and  loop, 
shoved  to  be  first  to  grand-exit. 

"Now  you  give  the  performance 
I've  been  trying  to  get  out  of  you. 

—  Pull  each  other  bald  for  all  I 
care,  but  not  when  your  work  suf- 
fers.   That  I  won't  have  —  " 

"Careful  what  you  say."  Corinne 
tried  to  close  her  hair  over  the  re- 
coiling rat.   "I  won't  —  " 

"Come  back?    You  bet  you  won't 

—  either  of  you  —  " 

"Who  wants  your  sawdust  play?" 
'There's  no  such  thing  as  a  saw- 
dust play  —  only  sawdust  people." 

"How  many  people  come  this  far 
down  to  see  us  anyway?  Seven,  fif- 
teen, thirty  at  the  most." 

Carl  whacked  the  air  after  them. 
"Now,  what?  The  show  is  sched- 
uled to  open  in  three  days.  The 
notices  have  all  been  sent  out.  May- 
be we  could  blow  up  World  Beat." 
"Burst  it,  you  mean  —  " 
"A  dreary  little  curtain  raiser  —  " 
"Why  not  Little  Hercules?  It's 
about  a  clown  waiting  to  walk  a 
tightrope,  perhaps  for  the  last  time. 
The  clown  is  the  only  character  — 
a  cosmic  fellow  with  glimmerings  of 
the  universe.  His  little  dog,  Hercules, 
mimed  into  being,  perches  on  his 
shoulder  for  the  tightrope  act.  They 
also  share  Alice  the  flea.  The  flea 
is  to  him  as  he  is  to  infinity.  Margo 
is  out  there  ■ —  Margo  on  the  high 
swing  as  he  scratches  at  the  flea." 

"Three  days  —  who  is  that  quick 
a  study?    And  what  about  the  tech- 


nical side?" 

"Look  —  look  —  I'll  give  you  an 
idea.  Little  Hercules,"  he  called  to 
his  spotted  dog,  "Little  Hercules." 
He  got  down  on  all  fours,  calling, 
whistling;  caught  him  in  his  arms, 
came  by  Alice.  "The  flea  is  so  small 
on  me  —  I'm  big  to  the  flea,  but  I'm 
small  on  the  tightrope  under  the  big 
top  that  covers  a  night  of  stars." 

No  net  —  not  he.  Practiced  pre- 
tend falls,  sick  terror  over  one  of 
them.  "I  feel  so  strange  tonight  — 
I  feel  so  strange." 

Hands  spread  across  his  knees, 
Carl  contemplated  his  own  cuticles, 
with  his  sleepy-cat  eyes. 

"Was  it  that  bad?  I  only  meant 
to  show  you  that  Little  Hercules  may 
not  be  a  great  play  nor  even  a  good 
play,  but  it's  theater." 

"What's  great  about  it  is  you.  Do 
you  think  you  can  go  on  in  three 
days?" 

Big  as  a  big  top,  this  theater  under 
the  pipes.    "Let's  get  to  work." 

The  old  brownstone  almost  bulged 
with  the  new  curtain  raiser;  scenes 
designed,  music  taped  for  the  big 
top,  sound  effects  of  a  crowd  out 
there;  lighting  plotted.  His  mother 
got  on  the  phone  to  producers  and 
agents,  tried  to  interest  second-string 
reviewers  in  coming  down  this  non- 
equity far,  reminded  the  columnists 
of  Berkeley  Square,  recalled  the 
Brian  legend.  "And  he  came  by  the 
part  all  on  his  own,  auditioned  be- 
fore another  director  entirely.  I 
didn't  even  know  about  it." 

Norrie  breathed  such  life  into  the 
clown  that  the  author  and  director 
just  about  let  him  be  —  the  high 
wire  all  his.  He  rented  an  oversize 
sailor  suit  just  for  the  three  nights 
—  floppy  hat  and  flapping  pants, 
huge  gold-starred  collar,  double-over 
middy  —  decided  on   a  tight-rolled 
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black  umbrella,  white  sock  feet  and 
white  cotton  gloves,  a  red  wig  Little 
Hercules  must  have  chewed,  his 
make-up  clown  white,  clown  blue  to 
black  his  mouth  in  dogged  turn  up. 

Stage  lights  burned  into  the  day. 
Students  coming  for  morning  classes 
heard  Norrie's  voice  in  soliloquy, 
room  to  room,  when  World  Beat  had 
the  stage.  He  lived  in  a  coffee  cup 
at  the  soft-drink  bar  going  over  his 
lines,  beating  his  fist,  kicking  the 
rail  at  every  slip. 

Opening  night  rushed  in  with  a 
fog  that  brought  out  more  boat 
whistles  than  audience.  Only  about 
twenty  people  inquired  their  way 
this  far  downtown.  They  looked  al- 
most like  a  crowd,  piled  up  on  the 
stairs  for  a  late  non-curtain. 

In  the  blue  instant  of  his  coming 
on  to  the  sounds  of  the  crowd  out 
there,  his  fine-cut  features  thickened 
to  clown  white,  the  scattered  eighteen 
or  twenty  were  in  the  hush  of  one. 

His  breath,  his  being  told  them 
this  was  a  one-time  night  in  the  life 
of  an  olding  clown. 

"Little  Hercules,"  he  called  to  his 
dog,  "Little  Hercules.  Come  on  out 
Little  Hercules.'"  His  hand  reached 
do^vn  to  the  small  leap,  he  cradled 
him  in  his  arms,  tried  to  keep  him 
from  licking  his  paint-face,  the  dog 
he  called  up  from  his  depth  more 
aching  real  than  any  dog  that  could 
have  wagged  across  the  stage. 

"Little  Hercules  —  Little  Hercu- 
les —  "  In  the  first  call  he  was 
theirs,  they  were  his,  they  belonged 
to  a  nameless  clown.  Great  to  his 
flea,  small-great  to  the  universe  as  he 
waited  to  go  on,  listening  to  the 
crowd,  watching  Margo  swing  high 
in  the  amber  light  out  there.  "I  feel 
so  strange  tonight — I  feel  so  strange." 

Lithe-old  of  feet,  he  went  through 
the   motions   of  the   high   wire,   the 


pretend  fall,  called  Hercules  to  his 
shoulder,  scratched  at  the  flea  before 
putting  on  his  white  gloves,  duck- 
walked  out  to  the  big  top,  high  wire 
above  the  netless,  a  star  long  drawn 
out,  threading  him  through  eternity. 

The  audience  gave  him  the  great 
gift  of  silence  before  the  applause  of 
remembering  their  manners. 

Any  producers  in  the  audience, 
any  agents,  talent  scouts?  Not  one. 
Miss  Groton  from  Loring  Associates 
—  Fred  Hummert  from  BCA?  No — 
we  reserved  seats  for  them.  Colum- 
nists —  reviewers?  No.  Several  peo- 
ple signed  the  guest  book  who  are 
artists  in  their  field,  but  not  in  a 
position  to  do  anything. 

Seven  people  showed  up  on  the 
rain-clamoring  second  night.  If  the 
rain  could  be  people  storming  in  — 
but  the  seven  knew  him  —  knew  his 
art. 

"Three  times  and  out,"  Norrie 
said,  the  last  performance.  About 
fifteen  in  the  audience.  A  couple  of 
student  actors  from  the  play  coming 
up,  stood  in  the  dark  of  the  stage. 

"A  great  moment  of  theater  —  " 
Jeff  put  his  foot  on  the  riser  —  "a 
great  moment  gone  just  like  that  —  " 
As  if  the  theater  were  a  vast  sea  in 
cloud-light,  sun  sparklets  now  here, 
now  there,  its  moments  lost  and 
never  lost. 

"I  wanted  to  sell  my  agent  on 
Norrie,  but  I  have  a  rough  time  get- 
ting her  down  to  see  me." 

"He's  great  —  made  mediums  of 
us  all,  living  the  life  of  the  clown." 

"This  is  one  curtain  raiser  that 
should  last  longer  than  the  usual 
three  nights  —  " 

"The  play  isn't  much  —  it's  Nor- 
rie —  " 

"That's  what  I  mean.  His  Little 
Hercules  should  be  a  permanent  cur- 
tain raiser  —  " 
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"But  we've  so  many  other  plays  —  trembles  bright  as  a  high  wire,  time- 
commitments  —  "  said  his  mother.  timeless   while   Norrie   drinks   under 

"Did  you  see  Norrie,  Mrs.  Crans-  the  furnace  pipes,  sleeps  it  off  in  the 

ton  —  really  see  him?"  cold  dormer  room,  but  in  a  flicker 

Norrie  is  back  to   ghosting   from  of  Little  Hercules,  he  comes  out  of 

room    to    room.     His    performance  his    profile,     turns     full     face,     and 

hangs  here  in  the  big  old  brownstone,  smiles  —  all  on  the  instant, 
hangs    like    all    great    performance, 


Champing  at  the  Bit 

#   Charles  Edward  Eaton 


You  have  learned  to  love  flawed  beauty  at  the  end 
Of  summer  —  the  ruby  brooches  of  the  dahlias  ravel. 
Burst  into  shards  upon  the  sumptuous  navel 
Of  a  season  bloated  by  the  passions  it  must  blend. 

Imagination's  marigold  is  broken  at  the  stem: 

H  buttons  missing  from  your  jacket  may  companion 

You  with  Falstaff,  that  after-dinner  clown, 

The  Reader's  Digest  will  provide  wit  and  apothegm. 

So  you  are  the  season's  soiled  and  tattered  man. 
The  mannered  image  made  of  furbelows  of  phlox, 
Debauched  by  heat,  grows  somewhat  more  like  Sycorax, 
And  you  confess  the  gutteral  lusts  of  Caliban. 

But,  then,  who  wears  Elizabethan  metaphor  as  badge?  — 
Ariel  stands  quite  plainly  there  in  swimming  trunks, 
Accustomed  to  the  world  Miranda's  levity  debunks, 
Discounting  the  illusions  you  may  try  to  cadge. 

The  charcoal  steak  is  sizzling  on  the  grill. 
And  you  are  dozing  by  the  crowded  pool, 
Unbuttoned  of  astringencies,  like  the  Fool, 
A  fall  guy  waiting  for  your  lord  to  call. 

Somewhere  Pegasus,  that  colossal,  almost  Trojan,  horse, 
Grown  fat  on  munching  images,  stands  and  neighs  — 
He,  too,  has  seen  his  summer  share  of  days. 
Remembering  how  he  threw  King  Richard  off  his  course. 
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It's  unjust,  is  what  it  is.  When 
you  see  a  man  deliberately  do  every- 
thing wrong  while  you  go  along  do- 
ing what  you  know  will  get  you  to 
the  top.  Well,  let  me  put  it  to  you 
this  way,  real  concrete  facts  so  you'll 
know  what  I'm  talking  about.  I'm 
a  salesman,  and  Brett  Faversham's 
a  salesman.  Now  which  of  us  acts 
like  a  salesman?  That's  what  I  mean. 

I'd  lay  odds  nobody  would  pick 
Brett  over  me.  I  mean,  look  at  him. 
He's  the  shy,  retiring  type  who  acts 
like  he  expects  the  customer  to  come 
to  him.  How  far  can  you  expect  to 
get  with  that  attitude?  Any  good 
salesman  will  tell  you,  you  have  to 
hustle,  put  on  the  dog,  be  a  glad-hand 
artist.  You  set  up  the  drinks,  you 
pay  for  the  big  dinners,  you  give 
with  the  flashy  presents.  That's  sell- 
ing. From  the  last  Plastics  Conven- 
tion alone,  I've  got  expenses  you 
could  choke  a  horse.  What's  Brett 
got?  If  you  want  to  count  it,  there 
was  one  lousy  item,  $2.00,  violets  for 
Marjory  Ruthven,  and  she  isn't  even 
a  customer,  as  you'll  soon  see.  I 
sent  her  flowers  too,  longstemmed 
American  Beauties,  two  dozen,  and 
you  know  the  tariff  on  them,  in  No- 
vember yet.    Just  shows  you. 

But  this  guy,  my  so-called  friend, 
Brett,  he  operates  under  false  pre- 
tenses all  along  the  line.  Take  his 
name,  for  instance.  Doesn't  the  name 
Brett  Faversham  sort  of  call  up  an 
image  in  Brooks  Brothers  and  Prince- 
ton complete  with  crew  cut  and  pipe? 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  Brett  Faversham 
is    pure    Riverview,    Massachusetts, 


from  his  sandy  tip  to  toes,  which 
isn't  as  long  a  stretch  as  it  might  be. 
I  mean,  he  barely  reaches  my  ears  — 
naturally  not  many  do,  me  being 
over  six  feet  —  and  that's  with  his 
$7.95  shoes  on.  He's  a  guy  nobody 
looks  at  twice,  not  the  way  they 
would  at  someone  with  striking  dark 
hair  and  regular  features  sometimes 
called  handsome.  Not  that  I  mean  to 
boast,  but  a  fact  is  a  fact.  I'm  a  great 
one  for  the  truth. 

And  as  far  as  Princeton  is  con- 
cerned, let  me  tell  you  Brett  had 
trouble  getting  through  high  school. 
I  ought  to  know;  I  dragged  him 
along  so  he  managed  to  graduate  the 
same  year  I  did.  I  could  have  gone 
to  college  myself,  though.  I'm  more 
the  type.  Even  though  I'm  plain 
George  Smith,  I've  got  the  college 
look,  the  style,  you  might  say.  I've 
got  the  brains  for  it  too,  but  being 
a  go-getter  I  couldn't  see  wasting 
four  years  at  college  when  I  could 
be  using  them  to  establish  myself. 
So  when  Brett  got  his  first  salesman's 
job  —  his  last  too,  I  guess,  him  being 
such  a  stick-in-the-mud,  I  just  told 
myself,  "George,"  I  said,  "anything 
Brett  F.  can  do,  you  can  do  better." 
So  I  went  right  out  and  got  a  job 
selling  too. 

And  I  am  a  better  salesman,  even 
though  Brett's  net  income  might  look 
higher  to  lots  of  people  who  don't 
know  the  ins  and  outs,  the  little 
subtleties  of  salesmanship.  It's  just 
my  big  expenses  that  make  the  dif- 
ference. I'm  making  contacts  all  the 
time,  leaving  good  will  around  me, 
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building  for  the  future,  and  what's 
Brett  F.  doing?  Peddling,  that's  all. 
He's  not  a  salesman;  he's  a  peddler. 

After  all,  who  is  he?  Brett  Faver- 
sham  is  a  guy  who,  when  he  was  in 
high  school,  couldn't  do  a  math  prob- 
lem without  help.    My  help. 

"What  would  you  do  without  me?" 
1  used  to  ask  him.  He'd  think  over 
my  question  with  that  electric  brain 
of  his  and  come  up  with  something 
like  this:  "I  guess  if  you  weren't 
around,  I'd  have  to  go  back  after 
school  and  get  Miss  Mullins  to  help 
me." 

There's  an  answer  for  you. 

I'd  sure  get  disgusted  with  him 
and  make  up  my  mind  not  to  bother 
with  him  any  more,  but  then  I'd 
soften  up.  After  all,  if  it  wasn't  for 
me,  he  wouldn't  have  a  friend  in  the 
world.  You  couldn't  count  those 
numskulls  he  hung  around  with,  in- 
terested only  in  ball  scores  and  girls 
and  so  forth.  Brett  needed  a  steady- 
ing influence  like  mine. 

But  I  could  talk  about  him  all  day, 
and  you  wouldn't  see  him  as  clear  as 
when  you  hear  what  happened  to 
him  at  the  Brandorf-Amporia  Hotel 
last  week. 

We  had  a  room  hired  long  in  ad- 
vance, because  whatever  else  you  say 
about  Brett,  you  couldn't  say  he 
didn't  know  enough  to  get  a  room 
ahead  of  time  when  there  was  such 
an  important  convention  in  New 
York.  Besides,  he  had  me  to  guide 
him.  There  we  were,  each  twenty- 
five  years  old,  and  for  all  we  knew, 
this  convention  we  were  going  to 
might  be  the  threshold  of  success  for 
us. 

"Not  the  old  Gleason!"  I  said 
when  he  suggested  hotels. 

"Mr.  Parker's  going  to  the  Glea- 
son," Brett  said. 

Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Parker!  That's  all 
you   ever   heard   from   Brett,   quotes 


from  our  dear  old  boss.  "Mr.  Parker 
always  stays  at  the  Gleason.  It's  a 
reasonable  priced  hotel,  he  says." 
Sure,  and  "Mr.  Parker  says  money  in 
the  bank  is  a  man's  best  friend,"  or 
"Mr.  Parker  says  extravagance  is  the 
businessman's  deadliest  sin,"  and,  of 
course,  "Mr.  Parker  always  says,  or- 
ganize yourself,  plan  ahead." 

"In  New  York  there  is  only  one 
hotel,  the  Brandorf-Amporia,"  I  said, 
but  I  didn't  push  it.  I  waited  until  I 
could  get  the  old  man  alone.  So  what 
if  I  told  him  a  little  white  lie?  Busi- 
ness is  business,  and  my  future  hung 
in  the  balance.  "Funny  thing  came 
up  today,  Mr.  Parker.  A  cousin  of 
mine  works  for  the  Brandorf-Am- 
poria, and  he  happened  to  mention 
in  a  letter  to  my  father  that  he  can 
get  a  double  room  for  Brett  and  me 
as  cheap  as  any  place  else." 

Parker  was  always  one  for  a  bar- 
gain. I  held  my  breath,  scared  he'd 
want  in  with  us,  but  I  guess  he's  got 
a  Gleason-type  mind.  He  simply  gave 
us  his  blessing  as  if  the  Brandorf- 
Amporia  were  any  old  hotel.  So  I 
carried  the  good  news  to  Brett. 

After  he  beefed  for  a  while  about 
me  stretching  the  truth  to  the  old 
boy,  he  went  on,  being  Brett,  to  give 
me  the  old  miserly  arguments.  I  had 
him  there,  though.  I  pointed  out  that 
the  cost  on  a  double  room  would  be 
only  about  a  hundred  dollars  more 
between  us  for  the  three  days  of  the 
convention;  so  finally  he  gave  in. 

"I  don't  kno^v  what  else  I  can  do. 
now  that  you've  told  Mr.  Parker  we 
can  get  a  room  there,"  he  said. 
"Well,  okay,  George,  if  you've  got 
your  share  of  it." 

That  was  pretty  small  of  him, 
wasn't  it?  Just  because  once  in  a 
while  I  had  to  borrow  a  few  bucks ! 

But  the  important  thing  was  he 
gave  in.  and  we  had  this  good  ad- 
dress,  because  the   Plastics   Conven- 
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tion  would  have  lots  of  companies 
looking  for  go-getter  salesmen,  and 
you  say  what  you  like,  it's  the  win- 
dow dressing  that  brings  in  the  cus- 
tomers. 

"What's  wrong  with  Parker  Prod- 
ucts?" Brett  would  ask  every  time  I 
said  anything  about  us  getting  a 
different  line.  He  had  to  take  that 
attitude,  of  course.  He'd  practically 
got  me  my  job  after  I  quit  the  crum- 
my outfit  Fd  been  with.  I  never 
wanted  to  work  for  Parker  Products, 
but  I  didn't  like  to  hurt  Brett's  feel- 
ings after  he  went  to  the  trouble  of 
getting  me  the  interview.  You  know 
how  it  is  when  you're  easygoing  and 
good-hearted.  Besides,  I  hated  to 
disillusion  a  plodder  like  poor  Brett, 
working  night  and  day  on  straight 
commission. 

I  had  to  make  a  lot  of  concessions, 
too,  when  I  took  the  job,  but  I  don't 
suppose  Brett  could  ever  be  brought 
to  appreciate  that.  Fd  quit  the  other 
job  over  an  expense  account  argu- 
ment, and  I  wanted  to  get  things 
straight  before  I  started  with  Parker 
Products,  but  old  Parker  just  said, 
"No  expense  account.  Straight  com- 
mission; take  it  or  leave  it." 

Naturally  he'd  got  used  to  putting 
it  over  on  a  shmoe  like  Brett,  and 
frankly  I  almost  left  it,  but  then  I 
thought  of  how  hurt  poor  Brett 
would  be.  I  figured  it  wouldn't  do 
me  any  harm  to  make  the  sacrifice 
and  take  the  job  on  a  temporary 
basis.  That's  the  kind  I  am  every 
time,  anything  for  a  friend.  For 
three  years  now  Fve  been  keeping 
my  eyes  open  for  something  better, 
and  this  New  York  Convention  was 
going  to  give  it  to  me. 

The  fact  that  there  was  this  new 
clerk  at  the  Brandorf-Amporia  — 
new,  not  dumb,  the  manager  cor- 
rected me  carefully  —  well,  that 
could  happen  to  anyone.   Even  at  one 


in  the  morning. 

"I  just  don't  know  what  went 
wrong,"  the  manager  said.  "But  the 
fact  is,  we  slipped  up  on  your  reser- 
vations.  The  house  is  full  — " 

"Will  you  tell  me  where  we  are 
going  to  find  a  room  at  this  hour  of 
the  morning,  with  New  York  crawl- 
ing with  Plastics  men?"  I  asked. 
"My  company  will  hear  of  this,  you 
can  be  sure." 

"Fm  sorry,"  the  manager  said,  not 
that  he  sounded  it.  Bored,  is  what 
he  sounded  like  to  me.  I  suppose 
Brett  looked  so  much  like  a  yokel 
with  that  ready-made  suit  and  card- 
board suitcase,  the  manager  was 
really  glad  not  to  have  to  give  us 
house  room.  I  figured,  though,  that 
since  I  had  that  hand-tailored  look, 
and  my  grips  were  really  alligator 
and  so  forth,  Fd  try  a  little  more 
weight-throwing,  so  I  said,  "My  good 
man  —  "  but  that's  as  far  as  I  got, 
because  Brett  interrupted.  "I  guess 
you  didn't  set  out  to  do  it,"  he  said. 
"But  here  it  is  after  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  we've  got  no  place  to  sleep. 
Maybe  you  could  recommend  some 
other  hotel,  or  maybe  even  a  room- 
ing house,  where  we  could  go." 

The  manager  looked  surprised.  I 
don't  wonder.  Here  I  was,  typical 
man-of-the-world  type,  and  there  was 
Brett,  with  the  straws  still  in  his  hair. 
A  rooming  house,  yet !  He  must  have 
wondered  how  come  we  were  paired 
up.  But  the  next  thing  he  did,  he  said 
he  had  an  idea.  "You've  given  me 
an  idea,  sir,"  he  said  to  Brett,  which 
I  thought  was  mighty  nice  of  him, 
trying  to  build  Brett  up  like  that. 

And  what  do  you  suppose  his  idea 
was?  Would  we  be  kind  enough  to 
accept  the  Presidential  Suite  at  the 
same  price  as  the  room  we  had  orig- 
inally reserved?  "It's  so  late,  you 
see — "  the  manager  began,  and  Brett 
grinned.    "Why,  sure,"  he  said,  "the 
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President  isn't  likely  to  come  rolling 
in  at  this  hour." 

But  how  we  came  to  land  in  the 
Presidential  Suite  at  the  Brandorf- 
Amporia  isn't  going  to  tell  you  much 
about  Brett,  since  it  was  my  clothes 
and  luggage  and  my  smooth  conti- 
nental manner  that  did  it.  What  is 
important  is  that  we  no  sooner  got 
inside  of  it  than  Brett  was  so  over- 
whelmed he  could  hardly  talk.  I 
didn't  get  the  same  reaction  myself, 
to  be  perfectly  frank.  This  was  just 
one  of  my  dreams  come  true;  so 
naturally  I  could  take  it  in  stride,  but 
Brett's  so  unimaginative  he  never 
dreamed  a  dream  in  his  life  that  I 
knew  of.  Even  now  all  he  could  think 
of  was  getting  across  to  his  mother 
and  father  the  splendor  of  the  living 
room,  which  was  the  size  of  the  Mi- 
rador  Ballroom  back  home  in  River- 
view,  and  the  elegance  of  the  bath- 
room that  was  really  a  three-room 
suite  in  itself. 

On  a  sudden  impulse  he  dashed 
out  of  the  suite  to  go  buy  a  camera 
to  take  pictures  of  all  that  magnifi- 
cence, figuring  that  from  what  he'd 
heard  about  New  York  even  the 
camera  stores  stayed  open  all  night. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  when 
Brett  came  back  an  hour  later,  a 
wiser  man  —  no  camera,  naturally — 
and  rang  for  the  special  Presidential 
Suite  elevator,  the  operator  refused 
to  take  him  up.  That  describes  him 
better  than  any  words  I  could  use. 
Brett  Faversham  is  the  kind  of  a  man 
any  elevator  operator  would  know 
instinctively  didn't  belong  in  the 
Presidential  Suite  of  the  Brandorf- 
Amporia. 

Of  course  Brett  did  get  back  up 
finally.  That's  aside  from  the  point. 
Well,  no,  in  a  way  it  isn't.  He's  the 
kind  of  man  who  looks  like  he  doesn't 
belong,  but  on  the  other  hand  he's 
too  dumb  to  recognize  an  insult.    In- 


stead of  giving  that  elevator  man 
what  he  had  coming  as  I  or  any 
normal-thinking  man  would  have, 
Brett  just  said,  "Well,  I  can't  say  I 
blame  you,  friend.  I'll  get  the  mana- 
ger to  okay  me." 

So  off  he  went  to  find  the  mana- 
ger. Only  first  he  had  to  see  the  desk 
clerk,  the  Brandorf-Amporia  not  be- 
ing like  the  Mansion  House  back 
home  with  old  Pop  Curtis  doing 
everything  including  the  sweeping 
up.  Brett  had  to  wait  in  line,  even 
at  that  hour  of  the  morning.  In  front 
of  him  were  a  man  and  a  girl.  He 
knew  who  the  man  was  because  the 
clerk  said,  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Ruth- 
ven,"  and  it  wasn't  likely  there'd  be 
two  with  that  name  checking  in  to  a 
New  York  hotel  at  exactly  this  time. 
Brett  knew  at  once  that  there  was  the 
granddaddy  of  Plastics,  the  man  who 
really  put  plastics  into  the  hardware 
store,  the  big  fellow  himself. 

Funny  thing  is,  we'd  been  talking 
about  adding  his  line  to  ours,  Brett 
and  I.  It  was  a  real  coincidence, 
Brett  running  into  old  Ruthven,  of 
Ruthven  Industries,  that  way.  It  gave 
us  a  foot  in  the  door  right  off,  and 
when  I  heard  about  it,  I  couldn't  help 
thinking,  I  just  hope  he  doesn't  spoil 
it  now  the  way  he  almost  did  before. 

Because  you  know  what  that  boy 
genius  did,  back  home  in  Riverview, 
when  we  first  started  talking  about 
the  Ruthven  line?  He  took  it  up  with 
old  Parker!  I  almost  sailed  into  out- 
er space  when  he  told  me  about  it. 

"But  he  was  very  nice,"  Brett  pro- 
tested. "He  told  me  it  was  a  good 
idea;  it  would  round  out  our  lines. 
If  we  can  get  it,  good  luck  to  us,  he 
said." 

"You  mean  you  asked  his  permis- 
sion?" I  asked.  You  can  probably 
tell  by  now  I  don't  believe  in  that 
kind  of  crawling  submissiveness.  I'm 
too  independent  for  my  own  good,  I 
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often  think. 

"I  was  pretty  sure  Ruthven 
wouldn't  interfere  with  Parker  Prod- 
ucts, but  after  all,  I've  been  with 
Parker  for  seven  years;  he  deserves 
my  loyalty,"  the  boy  scout  explained. 

Isn't  that  something?  Loyalty, 
yet!  Here  Brett  works  all  day,  writes 
up  orders  all  night,  for  commissions 
only,  then  asks  permission  to  add 
another  line  so  he  can  practically 
double  his  income  right  off  the  bat! 
Well,  you've  got  an  idea  of  the  type 
Brett  is  by  now;  so  even  that 
shouldn't  surprise  you. 

Brett  not  only  figured  out  who 
Ruthven  was  but  went  on  to  assume, 
quite  accurately  as  it  turned  out,  that 
the  pretty  girl  with  him  was  his 
daughter.  Take  my  word  for  it,  Brett 
is  no  mystic  —  he  says  he  heard  her 
call  the  old  man  Dad.  But  one  thing 
Brett  did  that  surprised  me.  He 
stepped  right  up  to  the  old  man  just 
as  I  would  have  done  and  identified 
himself  as  a  fellow  plastics  man.  He 
was  greeted  warmly  and  introduced 
to  Marjory. 

Maybe  you  think  I  minded  him 
getting  his  foot  in  first,  but  if  you 
do,  you  don't  realize  how  generous  I 
really  am.  I  can  be  glad  if  my  fellow 
man  gets  ahead.  Besides,  I  know  my 
personality.  Five  minutes  after  they 
met  me,  I  knew  which  one  they'd  con- 
sider top  man.  In  fact,  I  guess  by  the 
time  they  left  Brett,  the  Ruthvens 
probably  had  him  pegged  —  or  they 
should  have,  anyway.  Just  listen  to 
what  he  did!  Brett  told  me  they 
asked  him  what  room  he  was  in.  In- 
stead of  just  tossing  off  casually, 
"We're  in  the  Presidential  Suite," 
like  that,  what  does  he  do  but  go 
and  spill  the  whole  story,  not  ex- 
cepting the  elevator  man.  "The 
manager  tells  me  we  can  have  it  for 
the  full  three  days  at  the  regular 
rates,"  he  told  them  like  a  real  hay- 


seed. 

"Well,  that  takes  care  of  that,"  I 
told  him  glumly,  but  he  said  blithely, 
"We're  having  breakfast  together,  all 
four  of  us." 

That  cheered  me  up  some,  know- 
ing he  had  enough  decency  to  in- 
clude me,  but  a  second  later  he 
plunged  me  back  by  saying,  "I  put 
three  hundred  bucks  in  the  office 
safe,  George.  No  sense  carrying  all 
that  cash  around." 

"I  suppose  the  Ruthvens  saw  that 
bit  of  business  too?" 

"Sure,  why  not?" 

"Three  hundred  lousy  bucks, 
you're  afraid  to  carry  it  around.  He's 
going  to  think  you're  not  used  to  it," 

"I'm  not,"  Brett  said,  as  if  that 
were  any  kind  of  an  answer.  "I've 
got  fifty  in  my  wallet,  and  if  you're 
smart,  that's  all  you'll  carry  with  you 
too." 

That's  what  Brett  thought  being 
smart  was. 

Naturally  I  kept  my  money  where 
it  was.  I  had  four  hundred  in  small 
bills  so  my  wallet  bulged,  and  at 
breakfast  I  managed  to  flash  it  by 
picking  up  the  check  for  the  four  of 
us.  Ruthven  was  important,  and  I 
wanted  to  work  fast,  not  to  mention 
Marjie,  who's  a  honey  —  I'd  have 
liked  her  even  if  her  name  was  only 
Parker  of  Parker  Products,  to  show 
you  how  cute  she  is,  but  frankly  I'm 
a  graduate  of  the  school  that  says 
money  is  no  handicap  in  a  wife.  I 
also  believe  in  setting  my  sights 
high.  As  high  as  Marjie  Ruthven's 
blue  eyes  and  blond  hair,  even. 

"You  should  have  let  Mr.  Ruthven 
pay  for  breakfast,"  Brett  said  while 
we  waited  for  the  Ruthvens,  who  had 
gone  back  for  coats.  "He  invited  us, 
and  he's  a  comparatively  rich  guy." 

What  can  you  do  with  a  man  who 
thinks  so  small?  After  all,  if  there's 
a  job  going,  it  goes  to  the  salesman 
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who's  a  success  already,  the  big 
operator,  the  guy  who  can  afford  to 
pick  up  the  tab. 

Believe  me  or  believe  me  not,  from 
then  on  Brett  flubbed  the  whole 
operation.  I  don't  know  what  would 
have  happened  if  it  weren't  for  me. 
If  he  was  trying  not  to  get  the  Ruth- 
ven  line,  he  couldn't  have  done  it 
better.  Mr.  Ruthven  asked  us  a  few 
questions  about  our  territory.  So 
where  is  Brett?  Gamboling  along 
beside  Marjie  as  if  there  weren't  this 
line  going  begging!  But  I  figured  it 
was  just  as  well.  This  way  at  least 
Brett  couldn't  spoil  anything.  And 
he  couldn't  have  complained  I  wasn't 
being  strictly  honorable,  either.  Not 
one  lie  did  I  tell,  all  open  and  above 
board. 

"What's  your  territory  worth?" 
Mr.  Ruthven  asked,  and  I  answered, 
"Seventy-five  hundred." 

Well,  it  was.  Of  course  you  take 
taxes  and  car  expenses  and  hotel 
costs  off,  there's  a  nip,  and  naturally 
how  much  a  man  wants  to  spend  for 
gifts  and  entertainment,  that  doesn't 
deserve  mentioning,  it's  such  a  pure- 
ly personal  thing.  I  gave  him  my 
gross  income,  and  if  he  didn't  ask 
was  it  net  or  what,  that's  his  prob- 
lem, the  way  I  see  it. 

"Brett's  is  about  the  same?"  he 
asked. 

"Just  a  little  less,"  I  answered. 
Truthfully.  "Something  nearer  sev- 
en." 

Well,  it  was.  A  little  over  seven. 
Net.  My  net  could  have  been  nearly 
that  much  too  if  I  were  the  same 
kind  of  cheapskate. 

"H'm,"  said  Mr.  Ruthven,  and 
turned  to  look  at  Brett,  who  never 
once  looked  back.  All  he  had  eyes 
for  was  Marjie.  Of  course  if  I 
didn't  have  something  important  to 
settle  with  her  father.  I  could  have 
stepped  in   and  got  her   away   from 


him  by  snapping  my  fingers,  but  I 
wouldn't  do  a  thing  like  that;  it 
simply   isn't  loyal. 

Things  got  pretty  hectic  in  the 
Convention  Hall.  Mr.  Parker  seemed 
to  feel  we  should  stick  like  glue  to 
the  Parker  Plastics  booth. 

"How  does  he  expect  us  to  pick  up 
a  new  line,  hanging  onto  the  booth 
this  way?"  I  asked  Brett. 

"We've  got  three  days,"  Brett  said. 
"But  you've  got  a  point  there, 
George." 

Didn't  I  always?  Thanks  to  me, 
Brett  spoke  to  Mr.  Parker.  I  would 
have  done  it  myself  at  the  first  op- 
portunity, but  trust  Brett  to  sneak 
in  first.  Anyway,  as  a  result,  old 
Big-Heart  gave  us  permission  to  take 
turns  being  away  from  the  booth, 
and  even  said  we  could  both  go  off 
for  short  times  if  it  wasn't  busy. 

I'd  saunter  over  to  the  Ruthven 
display  real  often,  but  I  wasn't  acting 
like  any  eager  beaver.  A  little  hard 
to  get,  that's  my  motto.  Brett, 
though,  he  made  no  bones  about  it. 
He  was  there  every  free  second  he 
had,  but  to  watch  him,  you'd  think 
the  only  person  there  was  Marjie. 

It  got  so  I  couldn't  figure  him  out. 
Was  he  trying  to  get  to  Ruthven 
through  his  daughter?  It  seemed  a 
little  devious  for  a  simple  soul  like 
Brett,  but  I  couldn't  make  it  out 
otherwise.  I  mean,  we  had  just  three 
days  to  make  hay.  then  the  sun  went 
back  to  the  Middle  Western  Main 
Office  of  Ruthven  Industries,  and 
we'd  be  left  with  nothing  but  Parker. 
I  could  see  I  was  going  to  have  to 
swing  the  deal  on  my  own.  What  \s-as 
a  help,  though,  we  had  a  standing 
date  for  breakfast,  the  four  of  us. 

"You  can  thank  me  for  that."  I 
pointed  out  to  Brett.  "We  might 
never  even  have  met  if  I  hadn't  in- 
sisted on  the  Brandorf-Amporia." 

"Okay,  okay,"  Brett  said.    "Thank 
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you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
Isn't  she  beautiful?" 

He  had  a  sappy  smile  when  he 
said  that,  and  it  dawned  on  me  what 
had  been  running  through  his 
pointed  little  head.  He  was  planning 
to  marry  Ruthven  Industries!  Can 
you  picture  the  underhanded  way  he 
had  gone  about  it?  He  must  have 
sensed  that  I  was  going  to  get  the  in 
with  Mr.  Ruthven.  Here  was  a  good 
job  covering  all  of  New  England,  un- 
doubtedly a  nice  fat  expense  account 
and  so  forth,  and  between  the  two  of 
us,  who  would  Mr.  Ruthven  pick? 
Who  would  you  pick?    Naturally. 

So  there  was  Brett,  out  in  the 
freezing  cold,  and  what  does  he  do? 
Try  to  marry  himself  into  the  job! 
If  there's  anything  I  hate,  it's  a 
double  shuffle.  Brother,  it  get's  me 
—  here!  My  heart  always  breaks  a 
little  because  I'm  so  trusting.  And 
Brett,  of  all  people,  a  shmoe  like 
him! 

Well,  he  wasn't  going  to  get  away 
with  it,  that's  all.  I  didn't  know 
right  off  how  I'd  stop  him,  but  I 
knew  I  had  to,  just  as  a  matter  of 
principle. 

A  couple  of  hours  later  I  got  the 
idea  —  from  Marjie.  I  happened  to 
run  into  her  on  one  of  my  turns  away 
from  the  booth,  and  I  invited  her  out 
for  a  drink.  Get  this  —  she  didn't 
drink! 

"Coffee,  then?"  I  suggested,  as  if 
it  were  perfectly  normal  for  a  mod- 
ern girl  to  refuse  a  sociable  drink. 
We  sat  down  at  a  plastic  topped 
table  in  a  coffee  shop  just  outside  the 
hall  and  had  coffee.  She  was  a  real 
pretty  girl,  and  all  of  a  sudden  I 
thought,  I'll  give  that  Brett  a  run  for 
his  money.  I  asked  Marjie  for  a 
date. 

"Oh,  I'm  having  dinner  with 
Brett!"  she  said.  There  was  a  sing- 
ing tone  to  her  voice  that  gets  there 


sometimes  when  a  girl  is  in  love. 
The  man  being  Brett,  I  doubted  it. 
Probably  poor  Marjie  hadn't  got 
around  much,  and  any  date  would 
make  her  sing. 

"How  about  after  dinner,  then?" 
I  suggested.  "We  can  hit  a  few  of 
the  night  spots." 

She  was  so  sorry,  but  she  was  her 
father's  hostess  —  I  understood, 
didn't  I?  —  and  that  evening  he  had 
invited  some  people  — 

"Tomorrow  night,  then?" 

But  tomorrow  night  she'd  prom- 
ised to  Brett  too.  Can  you  under- 
stand a  girl  like  that  letting  herself 
get  dated  solid  by  one  guy,  and  him 
not  any  earth  shaker?  Some  people 
I'll  never  understand.  But  I  tried 
again,  and  she  was  sorry  again.  The 
next  night  they  were  taking  an  early 
plane  to  Cleveland. 

Brett  sure  hadn't  let  any  grass 
grow  under  his  feet,  had  he?  And  if 
he  was  trying  to  get  in  through  Mar- 
jie, the  answer  was  simple.  I'd  have 
to  lick  him  through  Marjie. 

I  came  up  with  a  honey  of  an 
idea.  I  couldn't  wait  for  Brett  to  get 
in  after  his  dinner  with  Marjie, 
about  nine  it  was.  By  then  I'd  filled 
aU  the  ashtrays  with  half-smoked 
butts,  and  left  a  couple  of  empty 
glasses  around  with  a  half-bottle  of 
rye  conspicuously  on  a  table.  The 
idea  was  to  look  like  a  worried  man, 
my  tie  loose,  my  hair  wild  —  and  it 
worked.  Naturally.  I'd  planned  it, 
hadn't  I? 

"I'm  in  trouble,"  I  confessed  bro- 
kenly. I  sure  was,  to  hear  me  tell  it. 
I'd  got  into  a  friendly  game  with 
some  fellows  I'd  run  into  in  the  bar 
downstairs,  see? 

"You've  lost  all  your  money!" 
Brett  said  sympathetically.  "Well, 
don't  worry.  We've  got  our  plane 
tickets  home,  and  I've  got  enough  to 
take  care  of  the  room." 
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"If  it  were  that  easy,"  I  said 
mournfully.  "I  lost  what  I  had,  and 
then  I  had  to  give  them  an  lOU  for 
the  rest  —  they  threaten  me  if  —  if 
—  by  midnight  —  " 

I'd  figured  the  amount  of  the  lOU 
by  deducting"  our  room  rent  and 
eating  money,  with  a  bit  left  over. 
He  wasn't  going  to  have  any  dough 
to  take  Marjie  out  on  the  town  to- 
morrow. Let  him  work  his  two-faced 
self  out  of  that  mess! 

He  got  the  money  out  of  the  safe 
downstairs  and  watched  hungrily  as 
I  stuffed  his  dough  into  my  flat 
wallet.  Naturally  I'd  put  my  own 
money  into  the  safe  as  soon  as  I 
got  this  bright  idea. 

By  the  time  Brett  had  portioned 
out  the  balance  of  what  was  left,  he 
said  bleakly,  "All  I  can  scare  up  is 
about  five  bucks  for  my  date  with 
Marjie!" 

I  shook  my  head  sympathetically 
and  went  to  bed  a  satisfied  man.  If 
there's  anything  I  hate,  it's  sneaky 
behind-the-back  behavior.  I  detest 
any  kind  of  trickery,  and  I  feel  good 
when  I  put  a  stop  to  it. 

Maybe  you  wonder  whether  Brett 
would  run  to  old  Parker  with  his 
story,  he  being  teacher's  pet.  You'd 
expect  he  could  borrow  from  the 
boss.  Or  even  get  him  to  cash  a 
check.  Well,  I  knew  I  had  nothing  to 
worry  about  there.  Parker  would 
disapprove  very  heartily  of  Brett's  or- 
ganizing his  trip  so  badly  that  he'd 
already  run  out  of  money,  because  of 
course  Brett  wouldn't  tell  him  how 
come  he  was  broke.  If  I've  taught 
Brett  one  thing,  it's  never  squeal  on 
a  pal.  You  might  think  Brett 
wouldn't  care  what  the  old  man 
thought,  with  Marjie  Ruthven  and 
all  that  she  stood  for  in  the  balance, 
but  Brett  thinks  small.  Not  only  did 
he  take  everything  old  Parker  said 
like  it  was  gospel  right  out  of  the 


book,  he  couldn't  "afford"  to  spend 
any  more.  With  the  nice  little  sav- 
ings account  he's  hoarding!  In  fact, 
I'm  afraid  Brett  is  acquiring  some  of 
the  old  man's  uglier  traits  on  top  of 
his  own,  because  he  said  something 
when  he  handed  over  the  money  that 
I  could  have  taken  offense  to,  if  I 
were  the  sensitive  type  and  didn't 
make  allowances  for  my  friends. 

"I  don't  suppose  there's  much  hope 
of  asking  you  to  pay  it  back  a  little 
each  week?"  he  asked. 

"Don't  be  ridiculous,"  I  said,  ris- 
ing above  it.  "You'll  have  it  all  at 
once  when  I  get  my  next  month's 
commissions." 

"You're  an  expensive  pal,"  he 
said.  Like  I  mentioned,  I  could  have 
been  offended,  but  instead  it  cheered 
me,  his  saying  that.  It  showed  me  I 
was  right  in  my  strategy.  Brett  al- 
ready figured  the  money  was  gone 
for  good,  and  I  knew  he  wouldn't  be 
tempted  to  break  all  Parker's  rules 
and  dip  into  his  reserve.  I  wondered 
how  he  was  going  to  get  out  of  his 
date  with  Marjie.  I  had  to  laugh 
every  time  I  thought  of  it. 

Things  looked  very  bright  for  me 
all  next  day.  First  thing.  Mr.  Ruth- 
ven himself  asked  me  if  I'd  have  din- 
ner with  him.  "Your  friend's  busy 
with  Marjie,"  he  explained,  as  if  to 
excuse  himself  for  not  including  him. 
but  he  didn't  fool  me.  I  knew  what 
that  invitation  meant.  The  Ruthven 
line  was  in  the  bag.  I  had  a  bad 
moment  worrying  about  the  ethics 
of  it,  just  to  show  you  the  kind  of  a 
guy  I  am,  all  heart.  What  would  be 
the  right  thing  to  do  when  he  of- 
fered me  all  of  New  England  for  my- 
self, I  wondered.  But  then  I  realized 
my  ethics  didn't  come  into  it  at  all. 
Mr.  Ruthven  had  the  right  to  pick 
his  own  salesmen  —  it  wasn't  up  to 
me  to  dictate  to  him.    Was  it? 

Brett  floated   around   looking  like 
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the  original  Mr.  Gloom,  and  served 
him  right,  too.  He  didn't  go  near 
the  Ruthven  booth  all  morning,  and 
I  took  Marjie  to  lunch. 

"If  you  should  decide  to  trade 
partners  tonight  after  dinner,"  I  let 
her  know,  "I'm  still  available:" 

"You're  so  nice,  George,"  she  said. 
"But  it's  definite.  I  haven't  seen 
Brett  this  morning,  but  it's  all  set, 
anyway." 

So  he  hadn't  cancelled  yet.  The 
nerve  of  the  guy,  tying  a  girl  up  like 
that,  then  leaving  her  with  a  blank 
evening!  I  decided  to  take  matters 
into  my  hands  a  little  bit;  so  around 
four  o'clock  I  stepped  outside  to  the 
florist's  and  had  those  American 
Beauties  delivered  to  her  right  on  the 
floor.  By  coincidence  they  arrived 
just  as  Brett  reached  out  a  handful 
of  violets,  but  how  was  I  to  know? 
I  would  never  have  tried  to  show  up 
a  pal  like  that.  Matter  of  fact,  I 
didn't  even  see  Brett.  All  I  saw  was 
the  prettiest  girl  in  the  hall  holding 
an  armful  of  my  roses,  so  I  walked 
up  to  her  to  be  thanked. 

"You  really  did  send  them,"  Brett 
said.  He  was  holding  his  violets  so 
tight  they  were  wilting. 

"Beauty  to  beauty,"  I  quipped, 
and  the  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  on 
the  floor  with  my  nose  freely  dis- 
tributing blood.  I  got  up  after  a 
second  or  two,  shaking  off  the  fel- 
lows who  tried  to  help  me,  and  put 
a  handkerchief  to  my  nose. 

"I  suppose  the  old  wallet's  bust- 
ing?" Brett  asked,  and  when  I  turned 
away,  too  dignified  to  discuss  money 
in  public,  he  grabbed  hold  of  me 
and  fished  my  wallet  out  of  my 
pocket.  Naturally  I'd  got  my  money 
back  from  the  hotel  safe  —  if  there's 
an)1;hing  that  drags  me  down,  it's  a 
skinny  wallet  —  so  it  was  all  there. 
He  let  go  of  me  and  peeled  off  his 
money.    "I  see  you  won  it  all  back," 


he  remarked.  If  he  was  dumb  enough 
to  believe  that,  who  am  I  to  tell  him 
otherwise?  He  started  to  give  the 
wallet  back  to  me,  then  instead  said, 
"Oh,  that  thirty-two  you  borrowed 
in  October  —  and  the  eighteen  from 
September.  Let's  forget  everything 
before  that,  shall  we?" 

He  handed  my  v/allet  back  and  I 
left  without  saying  a  word.  If  he 
wanted  to  be  so  cheap  about  a  few 
measly  bucks  —  ! 

When  I  got  back  to  the  hotel,  all 
I  wanted  was  a  shower  and  bed,  but 
it  seemed  the  Shah  of  Somewhere 
had  wired  ahead  and  the  Presidential 
Suite  was  wanted.  Would  an  hour 
be  sufficient,  sir?  And  they  were 
sorry,  real  sorry,  but  there  still 
wasn't  another  room  available,  sure- 
ly another  hotel  —   ? 

I  packed  for  both  of  us.  That's  the 
kind  I  am,  I  can't  hold  a  grudge.  But 
I  didn't  do  any  waiting  around,  I 
left  a  note  for  Mr.  Ruthven  that  was 
as  vague  as  I  could  make  it;  then  I 
left  for  home.  I  knew  I  was  queered 
with  everyone,  thanks  to  Brett,  so 
there  was  no  point  in  staying  on  for 
the  funeral.  My  only  consolation, 
and  a  small  one  it  was,  I  got  out  of 
thinking  of  Brett  coming  back  to 
dress  for  his  date  and  finding  he  had 
no  room.    Serve  him  right,  too. 

But  I  was  wrong  about  that,  too. 
He  told  me  about  it  two  days  later, 
just  as  nice  as  you  please.  To  listen 
to  him,  you'd  never  think  my  nose 
was  tender!  Of  course  he  was  pretty 
mellow  with  success  by  then,  wanting 
to  show  off  what  a  big-hearted  guy 
he  was.  To  hear  him  tell  it.  he  wasn't 
a  contriving  opportunist  at  all,  oh, 
no,  just  a  lucky  devil.  When  he'd 
got  back  to  the  hotel  to  find  his  bag 
waiting  for  him  in  the  manager's  of- 
fice, he'd  told  Mr.  Ruthven,  who  of- 
fered him  the  other  bed  in  his  room, 
"A  real  nice  fellow."  Brett  said. 
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He'd  come  out  on  top,  all  right. 
How  is  it  that  these  double-dealers 
always  do? 

He'd  be  flying  to  Cleveland  real 
often  to  see  Marjie.  "Lucky  for  me 
I've  got  that  savings  account,"  he 
said,  no  doubt  trying  to  rub  it  in. 
"Plane  fare  back  and  forth  is  going 
to  come  high." 

He'd  got  the  Ruthven  line.  "Natur- 
ally," I  said.  "Since  you  got  rid  of 
me,  who  else  was  there  to  give  it  to?" 

He  stared,  and  I  swear  if  I  didn't 
know  better  I'd  have  thought  he  was 
as  innocent  as  a  baby.  "But  you've 
got  it  too,  George,"  he  said.  "Mr. 
Ruthven  is  writing  you.  I  explained 
to  him  I  couldn't  accept  the  whole 
territory.  I  had  to  call  Mr.  Parker 
in  to  help  him  see  the  point.   Between 


us  we  convinced  him  to  split  it  be- 
tween you  and  me,  same  as  Parker 
Products." 

"Straight  commission,  of  course," 
I  said,  not  that  I  needed  to  ask. 

No  expense  account.  Think  they're 
doing  me  a  big  favor,  I  suppose.  I'd 
turn  them  down  right  now,  but  I 
might  as  well  take  it  for  the  time  be- 
ing. I  can  use  a  few  extra  bucks  until 
I  latch  onto  something  decent.  But 
it  just  goes  to  show  what  I  mean 
about  justice.  Here  Brett  has  a  nice 
line  added  to  his  own,  soon  he'll 
marry  Marjie,  and  before  you  know 
it,  I'll  be  squeezed  out.  If  he  was  at 
least  a  decent  salesman,  I'd  say,  okay, 
he  earned  it,  but  a  guy  like  him, 
sneaky  and  underhanded  the  way  he 
is,  well,  I  ask  you,  is  that  justice? 
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All  Unaccustomed  Street 


#    Katherine  Gorman 

From  the  swarming  ghetto  lane  a  slim  child  gapes, 

Grotesquely  graceful  as  a  flying  kite. 

He  stares,  moon-eyed,  from  a  face  like  polished  teak, 

A  deep  that  cries  to  deep,  but  only  finds 

Its  echo.    His  questions  knock  against  my  white 

And  alien  skin,  his  old  dilemma-dream 

Entangled  in  a  lesson  hard  to  learn, 

Demanding  believable  reply. 


I  gird  my  guilt  about  me  for  a  shield, 
Tormented  as  by  thorn  and  whip. 


In  the  Rose's  Season 

•   Frances  DeVlieger  Anderson 

A  dark  lady  deep  in  a  sun-dappled  bower 

Dazzled  by  lakeland-skies'  luminous  blue, 

Lifts  her  flower-face  and  fluting  voice 

To  sing  of  lofty  scenes,  her  skyway-views 

Of  castles  poised  above  proud  pines 

How  many  a  moor  and  meadow,  how  many  a  league's 

High  westering  way  where  wilderness  thrives. 

How  many  a  dropping  down  to  quiet  dales 

The  glee-wood  woos  with  many  an  ardent  spell. 

All  is  lovely,  all  delight  and  all 
Flames  with  glory,  golden  as  her  voice 
Singing  in  her  bower,  singing  low 
Of  otherwhere  beyond  the  water  ouzel's 
Music,  marvelously  made. 

Yet  where  the  lady  bides,  and  in  what  way. 

Never  seek  to  know,  never  guess; 

But  in  the  rose's  season,  soft,  will  come 

Her  fluting  voice,  falling  from  afar. 

In  a  moment  haunting  sweet,  haunting  fair. 


Captive  and  Golden 

In  the  round  room  of  the  willow's  leafy-walls, 
I  stood  and  watched  the  captive,  golden  one 
Turn,  burn,  glitter,  shiver,  toil 
In  trailing  nets,  and  felt  the  angry  sun 
Fling  out  his  rage  in  a  burst  of  sudden  fire. 
Warming  his  bonds  to  glow  like  molten  wire; 
Oh  he  was  splendid  caught  in  the  willow's  coil, 
Captive  and  golden,  and  I  so  close  to  the  god, 
His  writhing  sped  an  avalanche  of  heat 
In  the  dazzlement  of  light  about  my  feet. 

In  the  round  room  of  the  willow's  leafy-walls, 
I  could  have  blown  in  his  ear,  or  tugged  at  his  hair, 
Or  laughed  at  his  plight  but,  silently,  lest 
That  bright  tormented  one  discover  where 
I  stood,  I  watched  him  from  the  willow's  shade, 
Rapt  before  the  flames  the  sun-god  made; 
Flames  that  burned  dark  nets  and  now,  the  west; 
Oh  he  was  golden,  twisting  and  turning  his  shine: 
More  tiger  than  Olympian,  he! 
Caught,  taut,  raging,  writhing,  free  .   .  . 
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The  Poetry  of  Raymond  Roseliep 


•   Thomas  P.  McDonnell 


One  of  the  chief  pretensions  of  the  modern  poetic  Establishment,  where 
a  few  remaining  Culture-cultists  still  sit  ensconced  like  aging  feudal  lords, 
has  been  the  attempt  to  construct  the  myth  of  "impersonal  poetry"  (poetry 
so  other-centered  that  it  also  seeks  the  displacement  of  the  poet.)  This  is 
something  you  have  to  take  seriously  — ■  that  is,  if  you  want  to  take  modern 
criticism  seriously  — -  for  it  is  a  canon  which  has  even  issued  a  full-fledged 
text  on  the  so-called  "Invisible  Poet."  But  if  the  poet  is  invisible,  he  may 
or  may  not  be  a  poet.  What  is  more  certain  is  that  he  is  trying  desperately 
to  be  something  else  than  a  poet.  There  are  hopeful  signs,  however,  that  the 
age  of  impersonal  poetry  may  be  on  the  wane  —  that  is,  if  it  can  be  said 
to  have  existed  at  all. 

Raymond  Roseliep  is  a  visible  poet.  He  is  not  only  a  seer,  he  is  seen  — 
the  impact  works  both  ways.  Call  it  the  poetic  encounter,  by  which  one 
means  the  unique  personal  encounter  of  re-created  experience.  You  do  not 
require,  in  reading  him,  an  esoteric  knowledge  of  some  exclusive  culture- 
structure.  That  is  what  the  new  insurgent  poets  have  been  crying  out  against 
—  the  official  smothering  of  poetry  by  Myth,  History,  and  Philosophy.  But 
Raymond  Roseliep  (may  his  students  not  chide  him)  is  least  of  all  a  howler 
in  the  frantic  mode  of  the  Beats.  He  possesses  what  no  amount  of  affiliated 
grievance,  of  and  by  itself,  can  possess:  the  authentic  identity  of  self.  Al- 
though one  knows  him  to  be  a  man  unusually  gifted  in  the  capacity  and 
grace  for  personal  friendship,  his  poetry  has  that  quality  of  "aloneness,"  of 
solitary  creation,  which  is  one  of  the  marks  of  the  true  poet. 

In  considering  Raymond  Roseliep's  first  book  of  poems,  The  Linen 
Bands  (The  Newman  Press,  Westminster,  Maryland),  one  may  safely  pre- 
dict that  much  will  be  made  of  the  relationship  between  priest  and  poet. 
It  always  presents,  for  some  reason,  a  fascinating  theme  for  the  amateur  as 
well  as  the  professional  commentator.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anyone 
writing  better  on  Raymond  Roseliep  than  has  John  Logan  in  his  notable 
Preface  to  The  Linen  Bands.  But  to  say,  for  instance,  that  "the  priest  and 
the  poet  have  often  combined  badly"  may  be  a  contention  not  entirely  rele- 
vant to  the  point.  For  the  point  is,  as  John  Logan  knows,  that  the  separate 
vocations  of  priest  and  poet  may  be  said  to  be  irreconcilable  only  in  the  un- 
accountable psychic  struggle  which  may  or  may  not  take  place  within  the 
individual. 

There  is  no  sense  going  any  further  into  the  matter  than  to  say  that  the 
destructive-to-art  struggle  (and  who  knows  what  to  sanctity?)  finds  little 
room  in  the  career  of  Raymond  Roseliep.  Of  course  there  is  always  the  bene- 
ficial use  of  tension.  In  a  poet  like  Hopkins  the  tension  was  ambivalent  — 
that  is  to  say,  diametrical  —  whereas  in  a  poet  like  Raymond  Roseliep  the 
tension  is  dichomatic,  or  parallel.    (These  admittedly  are  overworked  terms 
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in  the  fashionable  criticism  of  the  quarterlies,  but  in  this  case  they  have  a 
fortuitous  and  clarifying  pertinence.)  Therefore,  in  the  ambivalent  tension 
the  priest  who  is  a  poet  will  almost  certainly,  at  some  point,  cease  to  write 
poetry;  in  the  dichomatic  tension,  the  poet  who  is  a  priest  (the  reversal  has 
no  qualitative  or  competitive  value)  will  certainly  continue  to  write  poetry. 
But  if  anything  is  clear,  it  is  that  Raymond  Roseliep  could  stop  being  a  poet 
only  by  some  pre-emptive  and  inconceivable  act  of  the  will  —  and  even  then, 
the  poems  perhaps  shall  have  stopped  but  not  the  poetry. 

What  is  the  poetry   of  Raymond  Roseliep?     First,  the  poetics.    Here 
are  some  of  the  poet's  own  statements,  written  informally  in  a  letter: 

I  don't  usually  outline  a  poem  —  as  I  have  my  freshmen  outline  their 
themes  before  writing  them.  At  most,  I  have  the  subject  in  mind.  Like 
the  linen  bands  which  figured  in  my  ordination  rite.  Well,  I  began  to 
record  memories  and  experiences,  centering  around  this  pivotal  moment 
in  my  life,  and  this  title  poem  of  my  book  (as  it  turned  out  to  be)  rather 
wrote  itself.    I  believe  the  unconscious  takes  over  more  often  than  not. 

In  my  present  writing,  I  don't  know  if  I  sound  much  like  anybody  except 
myself  —  that  is  the  voice  I  have  worked  hardest  and  longest  to  hear. 
Long  ago  I  used  to  catch  an  echo  of  Francis  Thompson,  of  Emily  Dickin- 
son, of  Gerard  Hopkins  —  these  last  two  especially  —  for  I  remember 
my  friend  Theodore  Maynard  warning  me  against  what  he  called  the 
"foibles"  of  their  poetry. 

Syllables  were  a  big  discovery  for  me.  I  believe  that  at  last  I  have  been 
able  to  find  my  way  into  my  own  form.  I  had  liked  the  iambic  line,  es- 
pecially in  its  usual  five  foot  stress,  but  I  was  too  afraid  to  vary  the 
strict  and  expected  beat  of  that  line.  One  of  my  first  liberating  moves, 
though,  was  to  introduce  slant  rime  into  my  iambic  poems.  Then  came 
syllables.  And  now  I  write  in  practically  nothing  but.  I  suppose  I  will 
tire  of  them,  will  feel  that  I  have  done  with  them  just  about  all  I  care  to 
do,  and  will  —  like  Huck  —  head  out  for  other  territory. 

Lately  I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  of  what  Felix  Stefanile  wrote  me 
last  year:  "You  are  arriving  at  an  idiom  all  your  own,  very  tight  and 
muscular  too,  and  not  at  all  with  easy  esthetic  goals.  I  hope  you  always 
try  to  write  poetry  that  is  both  un-easy  and  not  easy;  it  is  the  only  kind 
of  art  worth  the  allegiance."  In  spite  of  my  friends  with  their  frequent 
charge  that  my  poetry  is  obscure,  I  believe  Felix  is  right:  that  poetry  must 
be  both  un-easy  and  not  easy.  It  is  the  way,  at  any  rate,  that  I  now  feel 
about  my  own  poetry. 

Of  course  these  are  more  than  casual  statements  of  one  poet's  way  of  making 
a  poem.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  doubted  of  what  use  (other  than  in  a  fellow- 
professional  interest)  an  explanation  of  poetic  technique  may  be  to  even  the 
intelligent  and  well-disposed  reader.  But  the  remarks  of  Raymond  Roseliep 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  man  and  artist  his  poetry  reveals  him  ul- 
timately to  be:  1)  his  poetry  evolves  from  life  and  the  experimental,  not 
from  the  baroque  depictions  of  a  researched  and  isolated  past;  2)   he  may 
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not  be  unique  among  poets  in  wanting  to  find  his  own  tone  and  measure  of 
voice,  but  few  of  the  organizational  Catholic  poets  have  taken  such  pains 
to  find  what  Herbert  Read  has  called  the  true  voice  of  feeling;  3j  he  has 
become  neither  the  slave  nor  the  dilettante  of  form,  but  seeks  constantly  to 
release  the  fullest  poetic  resources  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  poetic 
utterance  at  hand;  4)  he  has  steadfastly  resisted  that  versified  religiosity 
which  has  been  nurtured  for  so  long  in  the  pietistic  kitsch-culture  of  so 
many  Catholic  magazines.  All  in  all,  then,  without  compromising  to  easy 
pressures  (the  more  insidious  because  easy),  Raymond  Roseliep  stands  for 
the  integrity  of  the  artist  and  for  the  integrity  of  the  thing  made,  the  poem. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  poetry  of  Raymond  Roseliep  is  without  some 
minor  irritations,  though  minor  irritations  in  poetry  are  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred than  coy  felicities.  Further,  of  course,  irritations  necessarily  involve 
a  purely  personal  set  of  responses.  What  works  for  me,  to  contra-gloss  a 
famous  line  from  Robert  Frost,  might  not  work  for  you.  In  so  fine  a  poem 
as  the  title  piece,  "The  Linen  Bands,"  one  comes  to  the  perfectly  obvious 
Shakespearean  reference  —  "ah  there's  the  holy  rub,"  —  and  then  immediate- 
ly following  that  the  all  but  irrelevant  addendum,  "as  Will  /  might  pun  it." 
The  poem  in  its  other  qualities  is  so  admirable  and  authentic  that  the  ana- 
chronistic effect  almost  disrupts  the  whole.  In  other  words,  the  snippet  of 
pedantry  ("as  Will  /  might  pun  it")  bears  no  apparent  relevancy  to  the 
otherwise  fine  economy  of  the  poem. 

There  is,  however,  an  amusing  touch  of  paradox  in  this.  We  have  all 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  relationship  of  the  poet,  the  teaching  poet,  to 
the  Academy.  The  general  argument  seems  to  be  that  the  academic  milieu, 
per  se,  must  necessarily  inhibit  the  free  development  of  the  poet.  It  is  said 
that  the  poet  in  the  Academy  must  run  the  risk  of  atrophy,  of  becoming  a 
connoisseur  of  conceits  merely  and  a  fancier  of  meticulously  accomplished 
forms.  The  point  is  that  nothing  could  be  further  from  such  an  artificial 
milieu  than  the  poetry  of  Raymond  Roseliep.  In  fact,  he  has  turned  the 
astonishing  trick  of  making  the  academic  life  itself  —  especially  in  the 
teacher-student  relationship  —  one  of  the  chief  sources  (and  resources)  of 
his  poetry.  No  other  poet  of  decent  stature  has  attempted  to  do  this  to  any 
serious  degree.  For  if  the  risk  in  the  one  direction  is  toward  atrophy,  it  is, 
in  the  other,  toward  a  categorical  sentimentalism  like  "motherhood,"  "coun- 
try," and  such.  But  Raymond  Roseliep  in  this  respect  has  managed,  with 
only  a  few  minor  lapses,  to  sustain  a  remarkably  high  level  of  poetic  in- 
tegrity. One  such  lapse  —  again,  a  minor  irritation  in  the  general  body  of 
work  —  is  the  slightly  recurrent  "Jim"-image,  which  seems  to  be  bordering 
on  an  area  of  preciousness  that  the  reader  may  not  care  to  enter.  On  the 
whole,  however,  and  beyond  this,  Raymond  Roseliep  has  taken  the  scholar- 
ship of  supposedly  dead  letters  and  the  esoteric  demands  of  modern  art  — 
Dr.  Johnson.  Keats,  Shakespeare.  Congreve.  Collins.  Dante.  Petrarch.  Picas- 
so, Murillo.  Gauguin  —  and  has  assimilated  them  into  a  poetry  which  is  both 
meaningful  and  organic  to  the  recreated  experience  of  the  poet. 

It  would  be  an  error,  however,  for  the  reader  (or  critic)  with  a  penchant 
for  labels  to  departmentalize  Raymond  Roseliep  into  the  teacher-poet,  the 
priest-poet,  the  scholar-poet,  the  confessor-poet,  or  into  anything  else  that 
might  be  presumed  to  compromise  the  poet  as  poet.    But  you  cannot  say, 
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on  the  other  hand,  that  Raymond  Roseliep's  poetry  is  without  a  strong  and 
recognizable  theme.  Perhaps  "theme"  is  not  the  word,  for  it  has  a  sopho- 
moric  connotation  that  cannot  deal  with  the  notion  of  the  poet  as  a  man 
obsessed  with  language,  time,  and  the  world.  Specifically,  then,  and  every- 
where implicit,  the  poetry  of  Raymond  Roseliep  is  the  poetry  of  youth.  One 
means  this  literally  —  the  poetry  of  youth.  The  emphasis  is  deliberately 
placed  in  order  to  dissociate  the  phrase  from  the  almost  inevitable  implica- 
tions of  a  teen-age  cultus  in  a  child-centered  culture.  The  language  has  be- 
come so  debased  by  journalese  and  modern  advertising  that  we  must  ap- 
proach the  theme  of  youth  in  Raymond  Roseliep's  poetry  with  some  such 
awkward  hyphenation  as  the  childlikeness-in-man.  Awkward  as  the  hyphen- 
ation may  be,  however,  the  tensions  in  the  poetry  are  always  exquisitely 
present : 

I  love  the  young  dogs  of  my  age. 

The  eighteen  years  looked  solemn 
on  the  prie-dieu  in  my  parlor  .  .  . 

Here's  a  boy  with  roses  round 
his  head  .  .  . 

He  saw  himself  a  full  grown  man 
for  whom  the  taller  sinner  must  have  wept. 

.  .  .  then  rise  and  join  a  throng 
of  bodies  boned  of  quintessential  dust. 

But  he  is  young  in  pride  and  no  word 
of  his  will  motion  the  dark  fruit  down 
where  earth  is  foothold  of  man-and-child. 

The  world  circling  is  indifferent 
to  his  melon  full  face,  wonderful 
belly  protruding  from  unbuttoned 
shirt  .  .  . 

Pain  that  is  not  yet  the  pain  of  love 
anchors  his  manframe. 

The  boy  of  love  is  moping  while  that  hill 
becomes  a  shadowgraph. 

Higher  upon  the  river  bank  the  young 
laugh  down  to  me. 

Now,  bravery 
has  tolled  to  summon  all  the  man  in  me. 
I  kneel  no  longer  in  my  boyhood  myth. 

a  manchild  is  the  child  in  motion  .  .  . 

I  must  endeavor  simply  to  grope 
for  the  figures  a  child  will  shower 
naming  the  giver  and  gift  .  .  . 
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Raymond  Roseliep's  poetry  of  youth  is  unique  for  still  other  reasons. 
Let  the  reader  recall  for  a  moment  the  beautiful  lines  from  Dylan  Thomas: 
"The  ball  I  threw  while  playing  in  the  park  /  Has  not  yet  reached  the 
ground."  That  is  to  say,  if  the  ball  were  to  drop,  it  would  simply  mean  an 
end  to  youth  and  to  the  wise  innocence  of  the  child-in-man.  In  Stevenson's 
nursery-rhyme  verse,  which  is  really  a  return  not  to  innocence  but  to  an  age- 
group,  the  ball  has  already  dropped.  In  verse  like  Housman's,  it  was  never 
thrown  into  the  air.  Cleverly,  however,  we  have  devised  in  our  own  time  a 
third  method  of  return  to  childhood  —  and  that  is  by  the  free  association 
of  jottings  taken  down  in  the  analyst's  notebook.  Theodore  Roethke  is  the 
only  contemporary  poet  who  has  made  anywhere  near  effective  poetry  out 
of  this  "method,"  but  even  he  has  abandoned  it  for  a  more  mature  poetic 
statement.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  chief  qualities  of  Raymond  Roseliep's  poetry 
that,  for  all  his  ingenuous  affinity  for  the  childlikeness-in-man,  he  cannot 
be  claimed  with  those  who,  in  his  own  phrasing,  "still  haven't  finished  child- 
hood." 

Childhood,  of  course,  is  an  arbitrary  though  fairly  definite  division 
of  time;  childlikeness-in-man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  indefinable  elan  of 
the  psyche,  a  climate  of  the  heart.  Raymond  Roseliep  does  not  recreate  a 
static  childhood;  he  recreates  that  elan  of  being  young  which  is  of  a  whole- 
ness in  his  poetic  vision  of  man.  Indeed,  wisely,  he  begs  "to  leave  unlanterned 
.  .  .  those  Joycean  trips  through  alleys  of  the  mind" : 

My  friend  is  I, 
and  I'm  afraid  of  I,  and  want  no  back- 
ward steps.    Childhood  is  over,  and  we  shove 
ourselves  to  manhood,  linking  arm  with  those 
who  feign  a  forward  motion,  or  we  move 
from  shadow  into  shadow,  not  from  love. 

This  is  not  foolishly  to  deny  the  authentic  individuation  provided  by  modern 
depth  psychology;  it  is  simply  to  advocate,  in  poetry,  the  redemption  of  the 
human  personality  through  the  saving  presence  of  grace.  For  Raymond 
Roseliep,  it  is  not  the  umbilical  regression  to  the  unconscious  that  matters, 
but  the  linen  bands  of  conscious  discipline  with  which  the  "mind  re-girds 
the  will  with  strips  of  white,"  though  they  "have  the  burning  quality  of 
snow."  The  burning  quality  of  snow,  the  linen  bands  that  free,  the  child- 
likeness-in-man —  these  are  the  intuitions,  then,  the  exquisite  tensions  of 
experience,  which  have  here  become  transformed  into  a  way  of  knowing 
through  the  disciplines  of  art.  Unlike  that  restlessness  which  seeks  the  iso- 
lation of  the  ego,  it  is  a  way  of  knowing  in  whose  connaturality  the  dis- 
covery of  the  poet  and  the  man  become  one.  This  is  the  poetry  of  Raymond 
Roseliep. 


Lord  Lovett's  Lament 
On  Losing  His  Livelihood 


#   Terry  Johnson  King 


Three  days  the  notice  stayed  on 
the  bulletin  board  at  Canvas  Prod- 
ucts, Inc.,  before  anyone  dared  speak 
to  Lawton  Lovett  about  it.  "Volun- 
teers," it  read,  "may  offer  their 
services  to  Trixie  Hassenteufel  for 
the  annual  employee  party  and  re- 
tirement dinner.  It  is  assumed  that 
last  year's  chairmen  will  wish  to 
serve  again."  The  billet-doux  ended 
in  an  inky  scrawl  which,  had  the 
company  subordinates  not  been  al- 
ready over-exposed  to  August  B. 
Grundle's  communiques,  would  have 
been  illegible  as  a  signature. 

Lawton  Lovett  had  been  entertain- 
ment chairman  of  the  function  for 
thirty-seven  of  his  thirty-eight  years 
with  the  firm.  But  while  many  of 
the  other  committee  chairmanships 
were  retained  out  of  seniority.  Law- 
ton  held  his  by  popular  acclaim.  He'd 
provided  magicians,  can-can  dancers, 
comedians,  balloon  dancers,  musi- 
cians, and  fan  dancers.  He'd  seen 
to  it  that  everyone  had  paper  hats, 
drinks,  noisemakers,  some  more 
drinks,  party  favors,  and  plenty  of 
drinks  on  the  house.  He  always 
worked  up  an  atmosphere  of  hilarity 
in  which  to  suspend  the  celebrants, 
so  that  when  the  frowns  of  fortune 
descended  upon  the  condemned  — 
those  whose  felony  consisted  in 
reaching  the  mandatory  retirement 
age  of  sixty  —  the  guests  would  not 
be  maudlin  (or  at  least  not  audible) 
in  their  sniveling. 


Now,  this  year,  Lawton  was  being 
retired.    And  he  was  not  ready. 

Trixie  finally  rubbed  Lawton's 
nose  in  it.  He  was  striding  down  the 
wide  central  corridor  to  the  coffee 
room  for  his  morning  break,  with 
Trixie  hard  on  his  heels.  As  he  drew 
abreast  of  the  bulletin  board  she 
roared   "Lawton  Lovett!" 

He  screeched  to  a  halt,  turned,  and 
made  an  exaggerated  bow  from  his 
ample  waist.  "At  your  service, 
madam." 

She  bore  down  on  him,  a  big  blow- 
sy  bleached  boisterous-looking 
blonde,  but  kindly.  Fifty-ish,  per- 
haps, she  was  the  real  power  behind 
Canvas  Products,  Inc.,  as  secretary 
to  August  B.  Grundle.  She  pointed 
to  the  notice.  "Have  you  seen  that, 
Lawton?" 

Lawton  smoothed  his  thinning 
gray  hair  and  looked  uncomfortable. 
Then  he  put  a  smile  into  high  gear 
and  pulled  a  pencil  from  the  pocket 
of  his  plaid  sports  shirt.  "No,  can't 
say  that  I  have,"  he  grinned,  "but  it 
needs  a  little  art  work  to  give  it  eye 
appeal."  In  a  flash  he  sketched  an 
absurd  caricature  of  August  B.  Grun- 
dle, added  horns  and  a  tail  and  a 
devil's  goatee,  and  without  so  much 
as  a  backward  glance  he  started 
down  the  hall  again. 

"Lawton  Lovett!"  Trixie  bellowed. 

"You  just  said  that." 

"Come  here!  Don't  think  I  don't 
know  what's  going  on  in  your  mind. 
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I've  known  you  for  thirty  years, 
which  is  too  long  for  you  to  play 
coy  with  me.  Don't  be  dense."  Her 
big  face,  pretty  once  and  even  now 
not  too  bad  looking,  wore  determina- 
tion, and  all  the  nylon  frills  on  her 
bosomy  blouse  jounced  as  she  ad- 
vanced on  him. 

Lawton  stopped.  "Dense?  I'd  love 
to."  He  waltzed  around  and  put  out 
his  arms  to  her. 

"Stop  it,"  she  sputtered.  "You 
think  if  you  pun  and  clown  and  keep 
that  idiot  smile  on  your  face,  this 
retirement  issue  will  just  go  away. 
Well,  Lawton  Lovett,  it  won't  work. 
You're  going  to  retire  and  collect  a 
gold  watch.  Now  face  it,  and  start 
planning!" 


The  smell  of  a  kidney  and  sweet 
potato  casserole  greeted  Lawton  as 
he  opened  the  door  of  the  flat,  neat 
little  cookie-cutter  house  that  was 
identical  to  two  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  other  flat,  neat  little  cookie- 
cutter  houses  in  the  South  Miami  de- 
velopment. The  only  thing  that  saved 
them  from  utter  monotony  was  the 
wild  profusion  of  tropic  jungle  that 
obscured  much  of  the  architecture — 
giant  monsters  with  exotic  green 
fruit,  colorful  crotons,  tremendous 
elkhead  ferns,  and  lush  climbing 
philodendrons.  It  was  a  fine  retire- 
ment house,  if  you  had  to  retire. 
Lawton  just  didn't  want  to.  It 
wasn't  just  the  principle;  he  needed 
the  money. 

"That  you,  Lawton?"  Lou  sang 
out  from  the  kitchen. 

"Better  be.  Who  else  are  you  ex- 
pecting?" The  same  exchange  had 
gone  on  for  thirty-five  years  but  to- 
night it  lacked  spirit. 

Lawton  dropped  his  evening  paper 
on  the  coffee  table  and  flopped  weari- 


ly into  the  huge  platform  rocker  that 
Lou  had  found  for  him  in  a  junk 
shop  and  re-covered  in  one  of  his 
favorite  plaids.  He  eyed  his  wife  as 
she  bustled  in,  her  pretty  brown  hair 
curling  damply  from  the  steam  of  the 
kitchen,  wiping  her  hands  on  her 
blue  organdy  apron.  She  bent  down 
for  a  kiss,  and  he  savored  a  mango 
chutney  odor  as  he  put  his  lips  to 
her  soft  cheek.  At  fifty-five  she  still 
had  the  kind  of  complexion  a  school- 
girl would  envy. 

"I've  fixed  supper  early  tonight. 
It's  your  pipe  band  night,  isn't  it?" 
she  asked. 

"Yeah.  Don't  know  that  I  feel  like 
going  down  there  and  playing  with 
that  surly  bunch  of  Scotsmen,  though. 
How  about  letting  me  tootle  the  bag- 
pipes here,  just  this  once." 

"Oh,  no  you  don't!  I'm  not  going 
to  have  you  hauling  around  here  with 
the  five-armed  goatskin  bleating  and 
honking.  The  neighbors  wouldn't 
stand  for  it,  either." 

"Aw,  Lou  .  .  .  " 

"Don't  give  me  that!  That  'Lord 
Lovett's  Lament'  piece  you  found  in 
the  bagpipe  book  that  you  keep  whis- 
tling probably  wasn't  written  for  him 
at  all,  whoever  he  was.  It  was  written 
for  his  wife,  who  had  to  listen  to  him 
play.  Humph!"  She  snorted  a  very 
ladylike  snort  because  Lou,  even 
when  she  was  bulldozing  La^\ton 
was  always  a  lady.  She  marched 
back  to  the  kitchen. 

At  that  moment,  life  held  very  lit- 
tle in  store  for  La\v1;on  Lovett.  He 
was  old.  He  hadn't  been  old  yester- 
day because  he  hadn't  faced  up  to 
the  bulletin  board.  But  today  he  was 
old.  And  he  was  poor.  He'd  sent 
five  children  to  college,  and  they  all 
thought  he  had  financial  security, 
but  the  fact  was  he  was  poor.  And  he 
wanted  to  drown  his  sorrows  with 
his  bagpipes  and  tootle  away  at  'Lord 
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Lovett's  Lament'  (with  whom  he 
identified,  convinced  it  was  probably 
an  ancestral  dirge) ,  but  Lou  wouldn't 
even  grant  him  this  small  pleasure 
in  his  o^vn  house.  He  had  to  put  on 
kilts  and  boots  and  join  a  pipe  band 
with  a  group  of  expatriate  Scotsmen 
who  made  fun  of  him  because  he  was 
a  Georgian  by  birth  and  not  highly 
skilled  on  all  the  crotchets  and  semi- 
quavers —  all  because  his  own  wife 
wouldn't  put  up  with  the  racket. 
Maybe  I  could  talk  to  Grundle,  he 
brooded,  deciding  that  his  job  was 
the  only  one  of  his  problems  he  might 
be  able  to  do  anything  about.  He 
knew  his  boss  was  no  pushover,  but 
Grundle's  determination  to  retire  his 
employees  in  their  prime  was  nothing 
compared  to  Louise's  determination 
that  bagpiping  was  not  an  indoor 
sport. 


It  drizzled  the  next  morning,  as 
it  always  seemed  to  do  when  Lawton 
Lovett  felt  least  like  coping  with  dull 
weather.  It  gave  him  the  drearies. 
Besides,  he'd  arrived  at  the  office 
wet.  Lou  had  said,  as  he  was  rum- 
maging in  the  hall  closet  for  his  rain 
gear,  "Don't  forget  your  rubbers," 
and  it  annoyed  him  so  that  he'd 
marched  himself  off  to  the  bus  stop 
with  neither  rubbers,  raincoat,  nor 
umbrella.  And  the  janitor  had  neg- 
lected to  close  the  window  in  his 
cubbyhole  office,  so  that  the  foam 
rubber  cushion  on  his  swivel  chair 
was  soaked  too.   He  sat  in  it  anyway. 

La^vton  Lovett's  job  was  to  in- 
spect all  the  canvas  products  of  Can- 
vas Products.  Inc.  He  checked  the 
beach  chairs,  the  awnings,  the  canvas 
bottom  folding  chairs,  the  sails,  and 
the  boat  covers.  It  took  an  experi- 
enced eye  to  spot  the  weak  spots  in 
the  fabric,  the  sail  cut  to  the  warp 
instead  of  the  woof,  or  the  chair  with 


the  stripes  off  center;  but  it  required 
no  physical  exertion  beyond  the  end- 
less walking. 

The  three  story  building  was 
shaped  like  a  giant  tuberculosis 
cross,  and  Lawton  made  a  fetish  of 
traveling  a  different  route  each  day 
through  the  side  arms  of  the  plant, 
finishing  his  tour  near  the  front  en- 
trance, where  he  stopped  for  a  whiff 
of  fresh  air  and  a  chat  with  Hazel, 
the  PBX  girl.  Then  he  took  his  re- 
port down  the  wide  central  corridor 
past  the  coffee  room,  the  washrooms, 
the  executive  offices,  to  the  glassed 
in  playpen  arrangement  at  the  very 
end  of  the  hall,  from  which  Trixie 
Hassenteufel  guarded  Mr.  August  B. 
Grundle's  office. 

This  morning  as  he  made  his 
rounds,  he  rehearsed  his  speech  to 
Mr.  Grundle.  "See  here,  Mr.  Grun- 
dle," he  muttered  as  he  unstacked 
some  beach  chairs  to  reach  one 
whose  upper  seam  had  been  sewn 
only  halfway  across,  "there's  no  rea- 
son why  I  should  be  put  to  pasture 
at  sixty.  I'm  healthy  .  .  ."  A-a-a-a-a- 
achoooooo !  He  sneezed.  Damn  driz- 
zly day!  "And  my  doctor  says  I'm 
in  fine  shape.  Now  you  need  my  ex- 
perience ..."  He  punctuated  his 
mutterings  by  jerking  another  chair 
with  a  long  grease  swipe  on  the  seat 
out  of  the  stack.  "  .  .  And  I  need 
your  paycheck." 

He  finished  rehearsing  as  he  fin- 
ished his  first  round.  He  walked 
out  of  Door  Three  (he'd  taken  that 
route  yesterday,  but  today  he  had  no 
time  to  fool  around),  came  in  the 
front  door,  nodded  to  Hazel,  and 
resolutely  marched  the  length  of  the 
central  corridor  to  Trixie's  pla^^^en. 

"I  wish  to  see  August  B.  Grundle," 
he  announced  elegantly.  He  had  a 
sneaking  suspicion  that  Trixie  was 
going  to  give  him  a  hard  time,  and 
he  thought  perhaps  if  he  transacted 
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the  thing  as  formally  as  possible  he 
might  get  by  with  it. 

"Don't  be  a  dunderhead!"  Trixie 
bellowed  without  even  looking  up 
from  the  worksheet  she  was  check- 
ing. 

"Is  Mr.  Grundle  in?"  Lawton 
asked   firmly. 

"Busy.  You  know  damn  well, 
Lawton,  that  I'm  not  going  to  let  you 
go  busting  in  to  bellyache  about  re- 
tirement. It's  been  the  policy  of  this 
company  the  whole  time  you've 
worked  here;  so  listen  once  more: 
you  are  going  to  retire.  You  are  go- 
ing to  get  your  dinner  free,  a  speech, 
a  discount  on  all  the  canvas  you  can 
use,  a  gold  watch,  and  your  walking 
papers.  The  sooner  you  admit  it,  the 
better."  She  slammed  the  worksheet 
into  a  drawer,  drew  out  a  fistful  of 
jelly  beans,  and  prof  erred  them  to 
Lawton  without  looking  up  again. 
Then  she  dismissed  him  with  a  wave 
of  her  hand. 


The  Florida  climate  is  capricious: 
no  two  days  are  the  same.  The  next 
morning  was  a  rain-washed  green 
and  yellow  wonder,  unseasonably 
warm.  Canvas  Products,  Inc.,  opened 
for  business  as  usual,  and  the  only 
difference  between  this  day  and  any 
other  warm  beautiful  green  and  yel- 
low day  was  that  Lawton  Lovett  had 
not  checked  in.  This  was  highly  un- 
usual, since  never  before  had  he  been 
absent  or  even  tardy.  Hazel  noted 
his  absence;  Trixie  commented  on  it; 
and  the  men  in  the  sailmaking  de- 
partment heard  about  it  and  rapidly 
slipped  through  three  sails  they'd 
been  hiding  because  they'd  used  cot- 
ton thread  instead  of  linen  on  the 
racing  sails.  The  employees  on  the 
early  coffee  break  allowed  as  how 
he'd  kind  of  lost  his  grip  on  things 
ever  since  the  retirement  had  become 


an  issue,  and  Trixie  thought  of  call- 
ing Lou  to  see  if  he  were  ill. 

Suddenly  an  apparition  appeared 
at  the  heavy  front  door.  Hazel  said 
later  she  thought  it  was  an  octopus, 
from  what  she  could  see  through  the 
big  gold  script  lettering  on  the  glass 
door.  But  as  it  struggled  with  the 
door  and  finally  opened  it,  she  saw 
that  it  was  Lawton  Lovett  with  his 
bagpipes.  Not  just  Lawton  Lovett 
with  his  bagpipes,  in  fact;  but  Law- 
ton  Lovett  in  a  wild  green  and  plaid 
kilt  and  high  white  gaiters  topped 
with  red  plaid  gartered  socks.  A 
sporran,  the  Scotch  fur-covered 
pouch,  hung  at  his  waist,  and  his 
bagpipes  were  adorned  in  their  Sun- 
day best  —  covered  with  the  same 
plaid  that  Lawton  wore  in  his  kilt, 
with  gold  tasseled  streamers  pinned 
to  the  drones.  From  his  right  stock- 
ing, against  his  pasty-white  stocky 
leg,  protruded  a  steel  dirk  complet- 
ing the  authenticity  of  his  costume. 
Hazel  was  speechless  and  could  only 
watch  with  widened  eyes  and  open 
mouth  as  Lawton  swung  the  pipes 
around  under  his  arm,  shouldered 
the  drones,  blew  up  the  bag,  and 
went  skirling  down  the  wide  central 
corridor  with  the  chanter  tootling 
and  the  drones  humming. 

By  the  time  Lawton  passed  the 
coffee  room,  every  door  on  the  cor- 
ridor was  open,  except  one.  Mr. 
Grundle  wouldn't  succumb  to  idle 
curiosity  for  anything  less  than  the 
Second  Coming.  But  workmen  had 
begun  to  stream  down  from  the  side 
wings  of  the  factory.  Minor  execu- 
tives stood  dumbfounded  as  he 
swished  by,  all  except  one  who  had 
tastes  similar  to  Lou's  and  who 
slammed  the  door  as  Lawton  passed. 
He  blew  and  piped  with  ease, 
marched  with  a  swagger  he  never 
learned  in  Georgia,  and  twice  did  a 
twirling  sort  of  little  hop  that  nearly 
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revealed  the  answer  to  the  age-old 
question  about  kilts. 

The  Scotch  tradition  of  piping  the 
call  to  arms  is  a  practical  one  —  the 
pipes  can  send  the  palest  blood  cours- 
ing hotly  through  the  veins.  They 
make  action  imperative.  Workmen, 
secretaries,  executives,  and  even  Ha- 
zel were  caught  up  in  the  spirit  of 
Lawton's  strathspeys;  they  fell  in 
behind  him  in  an  impromptu  fling- 
ing march.  And  loud  as  it  was,  he 
seemed  to  blow  louder  and  with  re- 
newed vigor  as  he  neared  Trixie's 
playpen. 

Trixie  was  nonplussed.  Not  every 
day  was  Grundle's  office  assaulted  by 
a  Scotch  Highlander  in  full  regalia; 
but  she  stood  big  and  straight  against 
the  door  of  the  president's  office, 
with  her  hands  on  her  hips. 

"Lawton  Lovett,  you  stop  that  this 
very  instant!"  she  yelled.  She  might 
well  have  saved  her  breath,  though. 
When  a  bagpiper  plays,  nothing 
short  of  a  police  siren  in  his  ear 
penetrates.  Trixie  folded  her  arms 
and  didn't  budge.  Lawton  stopped 
inches  away  and  refused  to  retreat. 
The  impasse  was  broken  only  when 
August  B.  Grundle,  overcome  by  the 
commotion,  opened  the  door.  Law- 
ton  nudged  Trixie  aside,  continued 
tootling,  and  swept  into  Mr.  Grun- 
dle's office.  Trixie  shut  the  door  on 
them,  returned  to  her  desk,  and  con- 
tinued her  work.  Nobody  could  ac- 
cuse her  of  wasting  time. 

Mr.  Grundle  put  his  tall  skinny 
frame  in  front  of  Lawton,  but  Law- 
ton  was  not  to  be  stopped.  He  began 
slowly  to  circle  the  office,  changing 
his  pace  as  he  switched  from  the 
skirling  strathspey  to  a  slow,  sad, 
mournful  piece  in  a  minor  key.  It 
was  still  loud,  though,  and  while  Mr. 
Grundle's  mouth  moved  and  his  face 
got  red  and  the  veins  in  his  temple 
pounded,  he  got  no  message  through 


to  Lawton.  Finally  he  sat  down  at 
his  desk  and  waited  sulkily  for  Law- 
ton  to  finish. 

"You're  fired!"  he  yelled,  the 
minute  the  noise  stopped. 

"You  wait  a  minute,"  Lawton 
yelled  back,  advancing  threateningly. 
Grundle  stared  at  his  loyal  mild-man- 
nered employee;  then  apparently  de- 
ciding that  Lovett  had  taken  leave  of 
his  senses,  he  put  his  hands  on  his 
desk  and  sat  quietly. 

"You  know  what  that  tune  was?" 
Lawton  asked,  in  a  voice  suddenly 
conversational   and   gentle. 

Grundle  shook  his  head. 

"That  was  'Lord  Lovett's  Lament 
on  Losing  His  Livelihood.'  I  made 
it  up.  Patterned  it  after  an  old  thing 
called  'Lord  Lovett's  Lament.'  " 

Grundle  eyed  the  pipes  with  in- 
terest. 

"You  know  why  I'm  losing  my 
livelihood?  Because  I'm  sixty  years 
old  and  you  think  anyone  who  gets 
to  be  sixty  is  a  feeble  old  man.  Well, 
some  people  get  feeble  at  fifty!" 
Grundle,  a  hypochondriac  at  fifty, 
winced.  "And  some  are  spry  at 
eighty!"  Grundle  looked  up  at  the 
portrait  of  his  father  on  the  wall. 
The  elder  Grundle  had  died  at  eighty- 
five  when  his  sailboat  sank  in  Bis- 
cayne  Bay. 

Lawton  had  raised  his  voice  again, 
and  it  had  an  authoritative  ring  to 
it.  He  put  his  bagpipes  on  the  desk 
in  front  of  Mr.  Grundle.  "Now  I 
want  you  to  try  to  play  this.  You 
used  to  play  a  clarinet,  and  the 
fingering  isn't  too  different.  Blow 
it." 

Mr.  Grundle,  still  silent,  picked 
up  the  pipes.  He  stood  up,  put  the 
bag  under  his  arm,  swung  the  drones 
over  his  shoulder  and  blew.  And  he 
blew.  And  he  pumped  at  the  bag. 
But  no  noise  came  out.  Again  his 
face   got   red   and   the   veins   in   his 
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temples  pounded.  Perspiration  stood 
out  on  his  forehead,  but  he  made  no 
sound.  Finally,  with  one  mighty  ef- 
fort, he  made  it  squeak.  He  put  it 
down. 

"There.  Now,  is  that  the  kind  of 
hobby  a  feeble  old  man  could  have? 
I've  got  another  ten  or  fifteen  years 
of  pipe  blowing,  and  earning  power 
in  me.  I  want  to  keep  my  job!" 
Lawton  demanded. 

Mr.  Grundle  sat  down  and  mopped 
his  brow.  "Dammit,  Lovett,  sit 
down."  He  looked  thoughtful  for  a 
moment.  "Maybe  you're  right."  His 
breath  was  still  coming  in  great 
heaves.  "Those  dang  things  sure  take 
wind.  Maybe  we  could  see  about 
making  an  exception  for  you." 

Lawton  felt  a  surge  of  confidence. 
"I  don't  think  I  want  just  an  excep- 
tion for  me.  How  about  Trixie,  for 
instance?  You  know  how  women  lie 
about  their  ages.  Suppose  you  found 
out  that  she  was  sixty?  It's  the 
policy  that's  wrong." 

Mr.  Grundle  rubbed  his  chin. 
"We-e-e-11  ..."  He  drew  in  his 
breath  slowly.  "I  guess  maybe  that 
policy  is  kind  of  an  oldie  that  needs 
to  be  thought  about  a  little.  Okay, 
you  work  till  you  drop;  or  till  you 
let  a  bad  order  through.  Now,  let 
me  try  those  bagpipes  once  more." 

Mr.  Grundle  could  hardly  contain 
his  eagerness.  Lawton  thought  he 
should  have  held  him  up  for  a  raise, 


too.  Grundle  looked  like  he'd  sell  his 
grandmother  to  get  his  hands  on  the 
pipes  again.  He  huffed  and  puffed, 
and  a  few  more  stray  tweets  came 
through. 

"How  about  leaving  these  here  till 
after  lunch,  Lovett?"  he  asked. 

"I  need  them  for  a  while,"  Lawton 
said.    "I'll  bring  them  back  later." 


Lou  registered  the  same  expression 
that  Hazel  had  when  Lawton  arrived 
home  at  such  an  odd  hour.  It  wasn't 
just  the  hour;  he  marched  up  the 
front  walk,  pipes  skirling,  tassels 
blowing  in  the  breeze,  and  noise  pene- 
trating the  farthest  reaches  of  the 
house.  "Lawton  Lovett,"  she  yelped, 
"you  stop  that!" 

He  couldn't  hear  her,  but  he  saw 
her  lips  moving,  and  he  knew  what 
she  was  saying.  He  stopped  piping, 
twirled  around  twice  with  his  kilts 
swirling  and  fur  sporran  flying. 
"Hush,  woman,"  he  demanded,  sof- 
tening his  words  with  a  kiss  on  her 
forehead.  "This  is  my  house.  I'm 
going  to  be  the  sole  support  of  it  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  And  during 
that  time,  I  shall  play  my  pipes  in  it 
whenever  I  please."  And  with  that 
he  stuffed  the  bag  under  his  arm, 
blew  it  up,  shouldered  the  drones, 
and  piped  himself  through  the  living 
room,  around  the  dining  room,  and 
into  the  kitchen  for  a  coffee  break. 
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Airplane  Seeding  Trout 


•  E.  H.  Templin 

The  former  bomber,  old  hawk  with  panelled  wings 
That  can't  get  off  or  on  a  peak,  just  dives 
Between  two  eagles  over  the  lake.    Tanks  open, 
And,  doped  with  tranquillizers,  trout-water  drops, 
And  five  per  cent  is  splashed  on  granite,  pines 
And  mules.    Fish  poles  applaud  like  violin  bows, 
And  campers'  babies  on  bellies  lift  up  their  heads 
And  grin. 

Dry  ice  fluffs  out  and  young  trout-drip 
Is  aged;  wrapped  in  lake-foil  is  freezer-bound 
And  rolls  on  salmon,  rainbow,  silver,  wheels. 


In  Memory  of  a  Father 


•   C.  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

What  is  left  behind  of  him  we  loved, 
besides  the  fragments  of  resemblance 
we  find  appearing  in  our  children  and 
they  will  find  in  theirs,  a  look  about 
the  eyes,  the  tint  of  hair  in  someone 
to  be  born  after  we,  his  children,  are 
quiet  dust,  that  will  mystify  the 
carriers  of  his  strain. 
But  what  of  him  we  knew.    We  will 
search  out  the  obvious  and  say  this 
was  he.    Yet  there  will  be  secrets 
uncovered,  unlooked  for,  a  scribbling 
in  a  book,  mementoes  kept,  words  of 
songs  that  pleased  him  that  we  never 
heard  him  sing,  old  bill  receipts, 
perhaps  for  first  toys  or  first  joys. 
We  will  compose  him  before  our  eyes 
of  bits  of  life,  as  an  ocean  gives 
up  its  driftwood  to  the  sand  and  we 
will  say  that  this  was  he  and  this 
and  this  and  we  were  he. 
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